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“THIS HURRYING LIFE.” 


A LITTLE while to pause and rest, 
A little space to draw full breath — 
Ah me! we are too sorely pressed 
Who run for life and death! 


We know not what the goal may be, 

We know not what the prize when won, 
But still we struggle feverishly, 

And though we faint, we run. 


Some fail beneath the noon-tide heat, 
And fall with faces white and wan; 

Some hold their course with bleeding feet — 
Yet still the race goes on. 


And some who fall rise up no more, 
Yet other runners take their place ; 
And still as madly as before 
Swings on the furious race! 


We have no time to pause and read 
The beauty writ in earth and sky; 

We may not slacken in our speed, 
Or men may pass us by. 


The children call us from their play, 

And love and friendship speak us kind — 
We may not wait to hear to-day 

Lest we be left behind! 


We still must strain our aching sight, 
The goal is nearer than before; 
And ever hastens on the night 
When we can run no more. 


We labor on, we scarce know why, 
Nor what reward our toil shall bless; 
We rise up ere the sun is high, 
And eat the bread of carefulness. 


Yet sometimes from the winning post 
Comes back the cry ox ‘* Labor lost,’’ 
And doubts chill those who strive the most 

If gain exceeds the cost. 


For there are times when dull and cold 
The prizes look when nearer seen ; 

When lust of power and love of gold 
Show base and poor and mean! 


And worthless every proud success, 

To hearts so toil-worn and oppressed, 
And all the world a wilderness 

Wherein there is no rest. 


Lord! stay this hurrying stream of life, 
And check it in its desperate pace! 

Withdraw us from this loveless strife 
To run a better race. 


Where each alike the prize may win, 
Where victory is not to the strong, 

And they who triumph find therein 

The thing for which they long. 









Then if we fall, or if we stand, 
*Tis thou alike our steps wilt keep, 
And give, when night is o’er the land, 
To thy beloved sleep. 


*Till the day break and shadows flee, 
Earth pales, and Heaven is open wide: 
And, waking to thy likeness, we 
Therein are satisfied. 
Argosy. CHRISTIAN BURKE. 





IN THE EVENING. 


THE night is come with all her silver train, 
The moonlight steeps the sea; 

The hour is come that I can rest again, 
And dream of thee. 


The air is still, the western sky is gold, 
And far on lawn and lea 

The shadows bring the happy thought of old, 
And dreams of thee. 


The sweetest hour of summer day is ending; 
The song of bird and bee 

To the still time their influence is lending; 
And sing of thee. 


The rest serene on earth and heaven bringeth 
No rest to me; 

No song to me the lonely night bird singeth, 
Weary for thee. 


Thy shadow haunts the balmy summer even, 
By land and sea; 

Between me and the happy moonlit heaven 
Rise thoughts of thee. 


I stand beneath ihe stars, whose quiet shining 
But brings to me 

The thought of olden times, the weary pining 
For thee, for thee. 


The lime-tree’s breath comes wafted from the 
river, — 
The same old tree 
Where, in the happy years gone by forever, 
I stood with thee. 


O God! to see the calm, familiar faces 

f sky and sea; 

To see all things unchanged in the old places, 
But only thee. 


To feel the longing wild, the yearning weary, 

Thy face to see; 

To feel earth’s brightest scenes grow pale and 
dreary, 

For want of thee; 


And know that while the stars shine on in 
heaven, 

No sun shall bring to me 

Thy presence. Only as it came this even, 

In dreams of thee. 





Blackwood’s Magazine. C. M. O'N. 














MUTUAL AID AMONG ANIMALS. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
MUTUAL AID AMONG ANIMALS. 


I. 

THE conception of struggle for exist- 
ence as a factor of evolution, introduced 
into science by Darwin and Wallace, has 
permitted us to embrace an immensely 
wide range of phenomena in one single 
generalization, which soon became the 
very basis of our philosophical, biological, 
and sociological speculations. All that 
immense variety of adaptations of function 
and structure of organic beings to their 
surroundings, of physiological and anatom- 
ical evolution, of inteliectual progress, and 
moral development which we formerly 
used to explain by so many different 
causes, was embodied by Darwin in one 
general conception of continued endeavors 
—of struggle against adverse circum- 
stances — for such a development of indi- 
viduals, races, species, and societies, as 
would result in the greatest possible ful- 
ness, variety, and intensity of life. Itmay 
be that Darwin himself was not fully 
aware at the outset of the generality of 
the factor which he first invoked for ex- 
plaining one series only of facts relative 
to the accumulation of individual varia- 
tions in incipient species. But he foresaw 
that the term which he was introducing 
into science would lose its philosophical 
and its only true meaning if it were to be 
used in its narrow sense only — that of a 
struggle between separate individuals for 
the sheer means of existence. And at the 
very beginning of his memorable work he 
insisted upon the term being taken in its 
“large and metaphorical sense including 
dependence of one being on another, and 
including (which is more important) not 
only the life of the individual, but success 
in leaving progeny.” * 

While he himself was chiefly using the 
term in its narrow sense for his own spe- 
cial purpose, he warned his followers 
against committing the error (whick he 
seems once to have committed himself) of 
overrating its narrow meaning. In the 
“ Descent of Man” he gave some power- 
ful pages to illustrate its proper, wide 
sense. He pointed out how, in number- 


* Origin of Species, chap. iii. 
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less animai societies, the struggle between 
separate individuals for the means of 
existence disappears, how struggle is re- 
placed by co-operation, and how that sub- 
stitution results in the development of 
intellectual and moral faculties which 
secure to the species the best conditions 
for survival. He intimated that in such 
cases the fittest are not the physically 
strongest, not the cunningest, but those 
who learn to combine so as mutually to 
support each other, strong and weak alike, 
for the welfare of the community. “ Those 
communities,” he wrote, ‘‘ which included 
the greatest number of the most sympa- 
thetic members would flourish best, and 
rear the greatest number of offspring” 
(2nd edit., p. 163). The term, which orig- 
inated from the narrow Malthusian con- 
ception of competition between each and 
all, thus lost its narrowness in the mind of 
one who knew nature. 

Unhappily, these remarks, which might 
have become the basis of most fruitful 
researches, were overshadowed by the 
masses of facts gathered for the purpose 
of Hlustrating the consequences of a real 
competition for life. Besides, Darwin 
never attempted to submit toa closer in- 
vestigation the relative importance of the 
two aspects under which the struggle for 
existence appears in the animal world, and 
he never wrote the work he proposed to 
write upon the natural checks to over- 
multiplication, although that work would 
have been the crucial test for appreciating 
the real purport of individual struggle. 
Nay, on the very pages just mentioned, 
amidst data disproving the narrow Mal- 
thusian conception of struggle, the old 
Malthusian leaven reappeared — namely, 
in Darwin’s remarks as to the alleged in- 
conveniences of maintaining the “ weak in 
mind and body ” in our civilized societies 
(ch. v.) As if thousands of weak-bodied 
and infirm poets, scientists, inventors, and 
reformers, together with other thousands 
of so-called “fools” and ‘“ weak-minded 
enthusiasts,” were not the most precious 
weapons used by humanity in its struggle 
for existence by intellectual and moral 
arms, which Darwin himself emphasized 
in those same chapters of the “ Descent 
of Man.” 
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It happened with Darwin’s theory as it 
always happens with theories having any 
bearing upon human relations. Instead 
of widening it according to his own hints, 
his followers narrowed it still more. And 
while Herbert Spencer, starting on inde- 
pendent but closely allied lines, attempted 
to widen the inquiry into that great ques- 
tion, ** Who are the fittest?” especially in 
the appendix to the third edition of the 
“Data of Ethics,” the numberless follow- 
ers of Darwin reduced the notion of strug- 
gle for existence to its narrowest limits. 
They came to conceive the animal world 
as a world of perpetual struggle among 
half-starved individuals, thirsting for one 
another’s blood. They made modern lit- 
erature resound with the war-cry of woe 
to the vanquished, as if it were the last 
word of modern biology. They raised the 
“pitiless” struggle for personal advan- 
tages to the height of a biological principle 
which man must submit to as well, under 
the menace of otherwise succumbing ina 
world based upon mutual extermination. 
Leaving aside the economists who know 
of natural science but a few words bor- 
rowed from second-hand vulgarizers, we 


must recognize that even the most author- 
ized exponents of Darwin’s views did their 


best to maintain those false ideas. In 
fact, if we take Mr. Huxley, who certainly 
is considered as one of the ablest expo- 
nents of the theory of evolution, are we 
not taught by him, in a paper on the 
“Struggle for Existence and its Bearing 
upon Man,” that, 


from the point of view of the moralist, the 
animal world is on about the same level as a 
gladiators’ show. The creatures are fairly 
well treated, and set to fight; whereby the 
strongest, the swiftest, and the cunningest 
live to fight another day. The spectator has 
noneed to turn his thumb down, as no quarter 
is given. 


Or, further down in the same article, does 
he not tell us that, as among animals, so 
among primitive men, 


the weakest and stupidest went to the wall, 
while the toughest and shrewdest, those who 
were best fitted to cope with their circum- 
stances, but not the best in another way, sur- 
vived. Life was a continuous free fight, and 
beyond the limited and temporary relations of 
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the family, the Hobbesian war of each against 
all was the normal state of existence.* 

In how far this view of nature is sup- 
ported by fact, will be seen from the evi- 
dence which will be here submitted to the 
reader as regards the animal world and, 
on another occasion, as regards primitive 
man. But it may be remarked at once 
that Mr. Huxley’s view of nature has as 
little claim to be taken as a scientific de- 
duction as the opposite view of Rousseau, 
who saw in nature but love, peace, and 
harmony destroyed by the accession of 
man. In fact, the first walk in the forest, 
the first observation upon any animal so- 
ciety, or even the perusal of any serious 
work dealing with animal life (D’Or- 
bigny’s, Audubon’s, Le Vaillant’s, no mat- 
ter which), cannot but set the naturalist 
thinking about the part taken by social life 
in the life of animals, and prevent him from 
seeing in nature nothing but a field of 
slaughter, just as this would prevent him 
from seeing in nature nothing but harmony 
and peace. Rousseau has committed the 
error of excluding the beak-and-claw fight 
from his thoughts; and Mr. Huxley is 
committing the opposite error ; but neither 
Rousseau’s optimism nor Mr. Huxley’s 
pessimism can be accepted as an impartial 
interpretation of nature. 

As soon as we study animals — not in 
laboratories and museums only, but in 
the forest and the prairie, in the steppe 
and the mountains — we at once perceive 
that though there is an immense amount 
of warfare and extermination going on 
amidst various species, and especially 
amidst various classes of animals, there 
is, at the same time, as much, or perhaps 
even more, of mutual support, mutual aid, 
and mutual defence amidst animals be- 
longing to the same species or, at least, to 
the same society. Sociability is as much 
a law of nature as mutual struggle. Of 
course it would be extremely difficult to 
estimate, however roughly, the relative 
numerical importance of both these series 
of facts. But if we resort to an indirect 
test, and ask nature, ‘‘ Who are the fit- 
test : those who are continually at war with 
each other, or those who support one 
another?” we at once see that those ani- 


* Nineteenth Century, Feb., 1888, p. 165. 
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mals which acquire habits of mutual aid 
are undoubtedly the fittest. They have 
more chances to survive, and they attain, 
in their respective classes, the highest 
development of intelligence and bodily 
organization. If the numberless facts 
which can be brought forward to support 
this view are taken into account, we may 
safely say that mutual aid is as much a 
law of animal life as mutual struggle, but 
that, as a factor of evolution, it most prob- 
ably has a far greater importance, inas- 
much as it favors the development of such 
habits and characters as insure the main- 
tenance and further development of the 
species, together with the greatest amount 
of welfare and enjoyment of life for the 
individual, with the least waste of energy. 

Of the scientific followers of Darwin, 
the first, as far as I know, who understood 
the full purport of mutual aid as @ law 
of nature and the chief factor of evolution, 
was a well-known Russian zoologist, the 
late dean of the St. Petersburg Univer- 
sity, Professor Kessler. He developed 
his ideas in an address which he delivered 
in January, 1880, a few months before his 
death, at a meeting of Russian natural- 


ists ; but, like so many good things pub- 
lished in the Russian tongue only, that 
remarkable address remains almost en- 
tirely unknown.* 


* Leaving aside the pre-Darwinian writers, like 
Toussenel, Fée, and many others, severai works con- 
taining many striking instances of mutual aid —chiefly, 
however, illustrating animal intelligence — were issued 
previously to that date. I may mention those of Hou- 
zeau, “ Les Facultés Mentales des Animaux,’” 2 vols., 
Brussels, 1872; L. Biichner’s ** Aus dem Geistesleben 
der Thiere,’’ 2nd ed. in 1877; and Maximilian Perty’s 
** Ueber das Seelenleben der Thiere,’”’ Leipzig, 1876. 
Espinas published his most remarkable work, “ Les 
Sociétés animales,’’ in 1877, and in that work he pointed 
out the importance of animal societies, and their bear- 
ing upon the preservation of species, and entered upon 
a most valuable discussion of the origin of societies. 
In fact, Espinas’s book contains all that has been write 
ten since upon mutual aid, and many good things be- 
sides. If I nevertheless make a special mention of 
Kessler’s address, it is because Kessler was a zoologist 
by profession, and especially because he raised mutual 
aid to the height of a law much more important in 
evolution than the law of mutual struggle. The same 
ideas were developed next year (in April, 1881) by J. 
Lanessan in a lecture published in 1882 under this 
title: ‘* La lutte pour l’existence et Passociation pour 
la lutte.” G. Romanes’s capital work, ** Animal In- 
telligence,’’ was issued in 1882, and followed next year 
by the ** Mental Evolution in Animals.”” About the 
same time, Biichner published another work, *‘ Liebe 
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“ As a zoologist of old standing,” he felt 
bound to protest against the abuse of a 
term—the struggle for existence — bor- 
rowed from zoology, or, at least, against 
overrating its importance. Zoology, he 
said, and those sciences which deal with 
man, continually insist upon what they 
call the pitiless law of struggle for exist 
ence. But they forget the existence of 
another law which may be described as 
the law of mutual aid, which law, at least 
for the animals, is far more essential than 
the former. He pointed out how the need 
of leaving progeny necessarily brings ani- 
mals together, and, “ the more the individ- 
uals keep together, the more they mutually 
support each other, and the more are the 
chances of the species for surviving, as 
well as for making further progress in its 
intellectual development.” “ All classes 
of animals,” he continued, “ and especially 
the higher ones, practise mutual aid,” and 
he illustrated his idea by examples bor- 
rowed from the life of the burying beetles 
and the social life of birds and some mam- 
malia, The examples were few, as might 
have been expected in a short opening 
address, but the chief points were clearly 
stated; and, after pointing out that in the 
evolution of mankind mutual aid played a 
still more prominent part, Professor Kess- 
ler concluded as follows :— 


I obviously do not deny the struggle for 
existence, but I maintain that the progressive 
development of the animal kingdom, and espe- 
cially of mankind, is favored much more by 
mutual support than by mutual struggle. . . . 
All organic beings have two essential needs: 
that of nutrition, and that of propagating the 
species. The former brings them to a struggle 
and to mutual extermination, while the needs 
of maintaining the species bring them to 
approach one another and to support one an- 
other. But I am inclined to think that in the 
evolution of the organic world— in the pro- 
gressive modification of organic beings— 
mutual support among individuals plays a 
much more important part than their mutual 
struggle.* 


The correctness of the above views 


und Liebes-Leben in der Thierwelt,’”? asecond edition 
of which was issued in 1885. The idea, as seen, is in 
the air. 

* Memoirs (Trudy) of the St. Petersburg Society of 
Naturalists, vol. xi. 1880. 
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struck most of the Russian zoologists 
present, and Syevertsoff, whose work is 
well known to ornithologists and geog- 
raphers, supported them and illustrated 
them by a few more examples. He men- 
tioned some of the species of falcons 
which have “an almost ideal organization 
for robbery,” and nevertheless are in de- 
cay, while other species practising mutual 
help dothrive. ‘ Take on the other sidea 
sociable bird, the duck,” he said; “it is 
poorly organized on the whole, but it 
practises mutual support, and it almost in- 
vades the earth, as may be judged from 
its numberless varieties and species.” 

The readiness of the Russian zoolo- 
gists to accept Kessler’s views seems 
quite natural, because nearly all of them 
have had opportunities of studying the 
animal world in the wide uninhabited 
regions of northern Asia and east Russia; 
and it is impossible to study like regions 
without being brought to the same ideas. 
I recollect myself the impression pro- 
duced upon me by the arimal world of 
Siberia when I explored the Vitim regions 
in the company of so accomplished a 
zoologist as my friend Polyakoff was. We 
both were under the fresh impression of 
the “Origin of Species,” but we vainly 
looked for the keen competition between 
animals of the same species which the 
reading of Darwin’s work had prepared 
us to expect, even after taking into account 
the remarks of the third chapter (p. 54 of 
the small edition). We saw plenty of 
adaptations for struggling, very often in 
common, against the adverse circum- 
stances of climate, or against various ene- 
mies, and Polyakoff wrote many a good 
page upon the mutual dependency of car- 
nivores, ruminants, and rodents in their 
geographical distribution; we witnessed 
numbers of facts of mutual support, espe- 
cially during the migrations of birds and 
ruminants; but even in the Amur and 
Usuri regions, where animal life swarms 
in abundance, facts of real competition 
and struggle between higher animals of 
the same species came very seldom under 
our notice, though we eagerly searched 
for them. The same impression appears 
in the works of most Russian zoologists, 
and it probably explains why Kessler’s 
ideas were so welcomed by the Russian 
Darwinists, whilst like ideas are not in 
vogue amidst the followers of Darwin in 
western Europe. 

The first thing which strikes us as soon 
as we begin studying the struggle for 
existence under both its aspects — direct 
and metaphorical —is the abundance of 
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facts of mutual aid, not only for rearing 
progeny, as recognized by most evolu- 
tionists, but also for the safety of the in- 
dividual and for providing it with the 
necessary food. With many large divi- 
sions of the animal kingdom mutual aid is 
the rule. Mutual aid is met with even 
amidst the lowest animals, and we must be 
prepared to learn some day, from the stu- 
dents of microscopical pond-life, most won- 
derful facts of mutual aid, even from the 
life of micro-organisms. Of course, our 
knowledge of the life of the invertebrates, 
save the termites, the ants, and the bees 
is extremely limited; and yet, even as 
regards the lower animals, we may glean 
a few facts of well-ascertained co-opera- 
tion. The numberless associations of 
locusts, vaness@, cicindele, cicada, and 
so on, are practically quite unknown ; but 
the very fact of their existence indicates 
that they must be composed on about the 
same principles as the temporary associ- 
ations of ants or bees for purposes of 
migration. As to the beetles, we have 
quite well observed facts of mutual help 
amidst the burying beetles (Vecrophorus), 
They must have some decaying organic 
matter to lay their eggs in, and thus to 
provide their larve with food; but that 
matter must not decay very rapidly. So 
they are wont to bury in the ground the 
corpses of all kinds of small animals which 
they occasionally findin theirrambles. As 
a rule, they live an isolated life, but when 
one of them has discovered the corpse of 
a mouse or of a bird, which it hardly 
could manage to bury itself, it calls four, 
six, or ten other beetles to perform the 
operation with united efforts; if neces- 
sary, they transport the corpse to a suit- 
able soft ground; and they bury it in a 
very considerate way, without quarrelling 
as to which of them will enjoy the privi- 
lege of laying its eggs in the buried corpse. 
And when Gleditsch attached a dead bird 
to a cross made out of two sticks, or sus- 
pended a toad to a stick planted in the 
soil, the little beetles would in the same 
friendly way combine their intelligences 
to overcome the artifice of man. The 
same combination of efforts has been no- 
ticed among the dung-beetles. 

Even among animals standing at a some- 
what lower stage of organization we may 
find like examples. Some land-crabs of 
the West Indies and North America com- 
bine in large swarms in order to travel to 
the sea and to deposit therein their spawn ; 
and each such migration implies concert, 
co-operation, and mutual support. As to 
the big Molucca crab (Zimudus), 1 was 
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struck (in 1882, at the Brighton aquarium) 
with the extent of mutual assistance which 
these clumsy animals are capable of be- 
stowing upon a comrade in case of need. 
One of them had fallen upon its back in 
the corner of the tank, and its heavy 
saucepan-like carapace prevented it from 
returning to its natural position, the more 
so as there was in the corner an iron bar 
which rendered the task still more diffi- 
cult. Its comrades came to the rescue, 
and for one hour’s time I watched how 
they endeavored to help their fellow-pris- 
oner. They came two at once, pushed 
their friend from beneath, and after strenu- 
ous efforts succeeded in lifting it upright ; 
but then the iron bar would prevent them 
from achieving the work « rescue, and 
the crab would again heavily fall upon its 
back. After many attempts, one of the 
helpers would go in the depth of the tank 
and bring two other crabs, which would 
begin with fresh forces the same pushing 
and lifting of their helpless comrade. We 
stayed in the aquarium for more than two 
hours, and, when leaving, we again came 
to cast a glance upon the tank; the work 
of rescue still continued! Since I saw 
that, I cannot refuse credit to the observa- 
tion quoted by Dr. Erasmus Darwin — 
namely, that “the common crab during 
the moulting season stations as sentinel 
an unmoulted or hard-shelled individual 
to prevent marine enemies from injuring 
moulted individuals in their unprotected 
state.” * 

Facts illustrating mutual aid amidst the 
termites, the ants, and the bees are so well 
known to the general reader, especially 
through the works of Mr. Romanes, L. 
Biichner, and Sir John Lubbock, that I 
may limit my remarks to a very few hints.f 
If we take an ants’ nest we not only see 
that every description of work —rearing 
of progeny, foraging, building, rearing of 
aphides, and so on—is performed ac- 
cording to the principles of voluntar 
mutual aid; we must also recognize, wit 
Forel, that the chief, the fundamental fea- 
ture of the life of many species of ants is 
the fact and the obligation for every ant of 
sharing its food, already swallowed and 


* George J. Romanes’s Animal Intelligence, rst ed. 
Pp. 233. 
t Forel’s “* Recherches sur les fourmis dela Suisse,’’ 
Zurich, 1874, and J. T. Moggridge’s ** Harvesting Ants 
and Trapdoor Spiders,’’ London, 1873 and 1874, adapted 
for youth, ought to be in the hands of every boy and 
girl. See. also: Blanchard’s **Métamorphoses des 
Insectes,” Paris, 1868; J. H. Fabre’s ** Souvenirs 
entomologiques,”’ Paris, 1886; Ebrard’s ** Etudes des 
meceurs des fourmis,”’ Genave, 1864; Pierre Huber’s 
**Les fourmis indignées,’’ Genéve, 1810; Sir John 
Lubbock’s “* Ants, Bees, and Wasps,’’ and so on, 
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partly digested, with every member of the 
community which may apply for it. Two 
ants belonging to two different species or 
to two hostile nests, when they occasion- 
ally meet together, will avoid each other. 
But two ants belonging to the same nest 
or to the same colony of nests will ap- 
proach each other, exchange a few move- 
ments with the antenna, and “ if one of 
them is hungry or thirsty, and especially 
if the other has its crop full . . . it imme- 
diately asks for food.” The individual 
thus requested,never refuses ; it sets apart 
its mandibles, takes a proper position, and 
regurgitates a drop of transparent fluid 
which is licked up by the hungry ant. Re- 
gurgitating food for other ants is so 
prominent a feature in the life of ants (at 
liberty), and it so constantly recurs both 
for feeding hungry comrades and for feed- 
ing larva, that Forel considers the diges- 
tive tube of the ants as consisting of two 
different parts, one of which, the posterior, 
is for the special use of the individual, and 
the other, the anterior part, is chiefly for 
the use of the community. If an ant 
which has its crop full has been selfish 
enough to refuse feeding a comrade, it will 
be treated as an enemy, or even worse. 
If the refusal has been made while its 
kinsfolk were fighting with some other 
species, they will fall back upon the greedy 
individual with greater vehemence than 
even upon the enemies themselves. And 
if an ant has not refused to feed another 
ant belonging to an enemy species, it will 
be treated by the kinsfolk of the latter as 
afriend. All this is confirmed by most 
accurate observation and decisive experi- 
ments.* 

In that immense division of the animal 
kingdom which embodies more than one 
thousand species, and is so numerous that 
the Brazilians pretend that Brazil belongs 
to the ants, not to men, competition amidst 
the members of the same nest, or the col- 
ony of nests, does not exist. However 
terrible the wars between different spe- 
cies, and whatever the atrocities commit- 
ted at war-time, mutual aid within the 
community, self-devotion grown into a 
habit, and very often self-sacrifice for the 
common welfare, are the rule. The ants 
and termites have renounced the “ Hobbe- 
sian war,” and they are the better for it. 
Their wonderful nests, their buildings, 
superior in relative size to those of man ; 
their paved roads and overground vaulted 
galleries ; their spacious halls and gran- 
aries; their corn-fields, harvesting and 


* Forel’s Recherches, pp, 244, 275, 278. 
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malting of grain;* their rational methods 
of nursing their eggs and larve, and of 
rearing the aphides whom Linnzus so 
picturesquely describes as “the cows of 
the ants;” and, finally, their courage, 
pluck, and superior intelligence — all 
these are the natural outcome of the mu- 
tual aid which they practise at every stage 
of their busy and laborious lives, That 
mode of life also necessarily resulted in 
the development of another essential fea- 
ture of the life of ants: the immense de- 
velopment of individual initiative which, 
in its turn, evidently led to the develop- 
ment of that high and varied intelligence 
which cannot but strike the human ob- 
server.f 

If we knew no other facts from animal 
life than what we know about the ants and 
the termites, we already might safely con- 
clude that mutual aid (which leads to 
mutual confidence, the first condition for 
courage) and individual initiative (the first 
condition for intellectual progress) are two 
factors infinitely more important than 
mutual struggle in the evolution of the 
animal kingdom. In fact, the ant thrives 
without having any of the “ protective ” 
features which cannot be dispensed with 
by animals living an isolated life. Its 
color renders it conspicuous to its ene- 
mies, and the lofty nests of many species 
are conspicuous in the meadows and for- 
ests. Itis not protected by a hard cara- 
pace, and its stinging apparatus, however 
dangerous when hundreds of stings are 
plunged into the flesh of an animal, is not 
of a great value for individual defence; 
while the eggs and larve of the ants are a 
dainty for a great number of the inhab- 
itants of the forest. And yet the ants, in 
their thousands, are not much destroyed by 
the birds, not even by the ant-eaters, and 
they are dreaded by most stronger insects. 
When Forel emptied a bagful of ants ina 
meadow, he saw that “the crickets ran 
away, abandoning their holes to be sacked 
by the ants; the grasshoppers and the 


* The agriculture of the ants is so wonderful that for 
along time it has been doubted. The fact is now so 
well —— by Mr. Moggridge, Dr. Lincecum, Mr. 
MacCook, Col. Sykes, and Dr. Jerdon, that no doubt 
is possible. See an excellent summary of evidence in 
Mr. Romanes’s work. 

t This second principle was not recognized at once. 
Former observers often spoke of kings, queens, man- 
agers, andso on; but since Forel has published his 
minute observations, no doubt is possible as to the 
free scope left for every individual’s initiative in what- 
ever the antsdo. As to the “ war-studies’”’ of Forel, 
which so well illustrate the part played by the initiative 
of separate individuals and a groups, one would be 
inclined to suppose that the Swiss professor wrote them 
under the influence of Tolstoi’s works, if his epoch- 
making researches had not been published as early as 
1874, when Tolstci was quite unknown in Europe. 
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crickets fled in all directions; the spiders 
and the beetles abandoned their prey in 
order not to become prey themselves ;” 
even the nests of the wasps were taken by 
the ants, after a battle during which many 
ants perished for the safety of the com- 
monwealth. Even the swiftest insects 
cannot escape, and Forel often saw but- 
terflies, gnats, flies, and so on, surprised 
and killed by the ants. Their force is in 
mutual support and mutual confidence. 
And if the ant—apart from the still 
higher developed termites — stands at the 
very top of the whole class of insects for 
its intellectual capacities; if its courage 
is only equalled by the most courageous 
vertebrates ; and if its brain — to use Dar- 
win’s words —“ is one of the most mar- 
vellous atoms of matter in the world, 
perhaps more so than the brain of man,” 
is it not due to the fact that mutual aid has 
entirely taken the place of mutual strug- 
gle in the communities of ants ? 

The same is true as regards the bees. 
These small insects, which so easily might 
become the prey of so many birds, and 
whose honey has so many admirers in all 
classes of animals from the beetle to the 
bear, also have none of the’ protective 
features derived from mimicry or other- 
wise, without which an isolatedly living 
insect hardly could escape wholesale de- 
struction; and yet, owing to the mutual 
aid they practise, they obtain the wide 
extension which we know and the intelli- 
gence we admire. By working in common 
they multiply their individual forces ; by 
resorting to a temporary division of labor 
combined with the capacity of each bee 
to perform every kind of work when re- 
quired, they achieve such a degree of 
well-being and safety as no isolated ani- 
mal can ever expect to achieve, however 
strong or well armed it may be. Their 
combinations achieve what man often fails 
to achieve if he neglects to take advantage 
of a well-planned mutual assistance. Thus, 
when a new swarm of bees is going to 
leave the hive in search of a new abode, a 
number of bees will make a preliminary 
exploration of the neighborhood, and if 
they discover an appropriate dwelling- 
place — say, an old basket, or anything of 
the kind — they will take possession of it, 
clean it, and guard it, sometimes for a 
whole week, till the swarm comes to set- 
tle therein. But how many human settlers 
will perish in new countries simply for not 
having understood the necessity of com- 
bining their efforts! By combining their 
individual intelligences they succeed in 
coping with adverse circumstances, even 
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quite unforeseen and unusual, like those 
bees of the Paris Exhibition which fas- 
tened with their resinous propolis the 
shutter to a glass-plate fitted in the wall 
of their hive. Besides, they display none 
of the sanguinary proclivities and love of 
useless fighting with which many writers 
so readily endow animals. The sentries 
which guard the entrance to the hive 
pitilessly put to death the robbing bees 
which attempt entering the hive; but 
those stranger bees which come to the 
hive by mistake are left unmolested, espe- 
cially if they come laden with pollen, or 
are young individuals which can easily go 
astray. There is no more warfare than 
is strictly required. 

The sociability of the bees is the more 
instructive as predatory instincts and lazi- 
ness continue to exist among the bees as 
well, and reappear each time that their 
growth is favored by some circumstances. 
It is well known that there always are a 
number of bees which prefer a life of rob- 
bery to the laborious life of a worker; 
and that both periods of scarcity and 
periods of an unusually rich supply of 
food lead to an increase of the robbing 
class. When our crops are in and there 
remains but little to gather in our mead- 
ows and fields, robbing bees become of 
more frequent occurrence; while on the 


other side, about the sugar plantations of 
the West Indies and the sugar refineries 
of Europe, robbery, laziness, and very 
often drunkenness become quite usual 


with the bees. We thus see that anti- 
social instincts continue to exist amidst 
the bees as well; but natural selection 
continually must eliminate them, because 
in the long run the practice of solidarity 
proves much more advantageous to the 
species than the development of individ- 
uals endowed with predatory inclinations. 
The cunningest and the shrewdest are 
eliminated in favor of those who under- 
stand the advantages of sociable life and 
mutual support. 

Certainly, neither the ants, nor the bees, 
nor even the termites, have risen to the 
conception of a higher solidarity embody- 
ing the whole of the species. In that re- 
spect they evidently have not attained a 
degree of development which we do not 
find even among our political, scientific, 
and religious leaders. Their social in- 
stincts hardly extend beyond the limits of 
the hive or the nest. However, colonies 
of no less than two hundred nests, be- 
longing to two different species (Formica 
exsecta and F. pressilabris) have been de- 
scribed by Forel on Mount Tendre and 
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Mount Saléve; and Forel maintains that 
each member of these colonies recognizes 
every other member of the colony, and 
that they all take part in common defence ; 
while in Pennsylvania Mr. MacCook saw 
a whole nation of from sixteen hundred to 
seventeen hundred nests of the mound- 
making ant, all living in perfect intelli- 
gence; and Mr. Bates has described the 
hillocks of the termites covering large 
surfaces in the campos—some of the 
nests being the refuge of two or three 
different species, and most of them being 
connected by narrow, vaulted galleries or 
arcades.* Some steps towards the amal- 
gamation of larger divisions of the species 
for purposes of mutual protection are thus 
met with even among the invertebrate an- 
imals. 

Going now over to higher animals, we 
find far more instances of undoubtedly 
conscious mutual help for all possible 
purposes, though we must recognize at 
once that our knowledge even of the life 
of higher animals still remains very im- 
perfect. A large number of facts have 
been accumulated by first-rate observers, 
but there are whole divisions of the ani- 
mal kingdom of which we know almost 
nothing. Trustworthy information as re- 
gards fishes is extremely scarce, partly 
owing to the difficulties of observation, 
and partly because no proper attention 
has yet been paid to the subject. As to 
the mammalia, Kessler already remarked 
how little we know about their manners 
of life. Many of them are nocturnal in 
their habits; others conceal themselves 
underground ; and those ruminants whose 
social life and migrations offer the great- 
est interest do not let man approach their 
herds. It is chiefly upon birds that we 
have the widest range of information, and 
yet the social life of very many species 
remains but imperfectly known. Still, we 
need not complain about the lack of well- 
ascertained facts, as will be seen from the 
following. 

I need not dwell upon the associations 
of male and female for rearing their off- 
spring, for providing it with food during 
their first steps in life, or for hunting in 
common; though it may be mentioned by 
the way that such associations are the 
rule even with the least sociable carniv- 
ores and rapacious birds; and that they 
derive a special interest from being the 
field upon which tenderer feelings develop 
even amidst otherwise most cruel animals. 


* H. W. Bates, The Naturalist on the River Ama- 
zons, ii. 59) seg- 
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It may also be added that the rarity of 
associations larger than that of the family 
among the carnivores and the birds of 
prey, though mostly being the resul: of 
their very modes of feeding, can also be 
explained to some extent as a consequence 
of the change produced in the animal 
world by the rapid increase of mankind. 
At any rate it is worthy of note that there 
are species living a quite isolated life 
in densely inhabited regions, while the 
same species, or their nearest congeners, 
are gregarious in uninhabited countries. 
Wolves, foxes, and several birds of prey 
may be quoted as instances in point. 
However, associations which do not 
extend beyond the family bonds are of 
relatively small importance in our case, 
the more so as we know numbers of asso- 
ciations for more general purposes, such 
as hunting, mutual protection, and even 
simple enjoyment of life. Audubon al- 
ready mentioned that eagles occasionally 
associate for hunting, and his description 
of the two bald eagles, male and female, 
hunting on the Mississippi, is well known 
for its graphic powers. But one of the 


most conclusive observations of the kind 
belongs to Syevertsoff, Whilst studying 
the fauna of the Russian steppes, he once 
saw an eagle belonging to an altogether 
gregarious species (the white-tailed eagle, 


Haliaetos alvicilla) rising high in the air; 
for half an hour it was describing its wide 
circles in silence when at once its piercing 
voice was heard. Its cry was soon an- 
swered by another eagle which approached 
it, and was followed by a third, a fourth, 
and so on, till nine or ten eagles came 
together and socn disappeared. In the 
afternoon, Syevertsoff went to the place 
whereto he saw the eagles flying; con- 
cealed by one of the undulations of the 
steppe, he approached them, and discov- 
ered that they had gathered around the 
corpse of ahorse. The old ones, which, 
as a rule, begin the meal first— such are 
their rules of propriety —already were 
sitting upon the haystacks of the neigh- 
borhood and kept watch, while the younger 
ones were continuing the meal, surrounded 
by bands of crows. From this and like 
observations, Syevertsoff concluded that 
the white-tailed eagles combine for hunt- 
ing; when they all have risen to a great 
height they are enabled, if they are ten, 
to survey an area of at least twenty-five 
miles square; and as soon as any one has 
discovered something, he warns the oth- 
ers.* Of course, it might be argued that 


* N. Syevertsoff, Periodical Phenomena in the Life 
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a simple, instinctive cry of the first eagle, 
or even its movements, would have had 
the same effect of bringing several eagles 
to the prey; but inthis case there is 
strong evidence in favor of mutual warn- 
ing, because the ten eagles came together 
before descending towards the prey, and 
Syevertsoff had later on several opportu- 
nities of ascertaining that the white tailed 
eagles always assemble for devouring a 
corpse, and that some of them (the younger 
ones first) always keep watch while the 
others are eating. In fact, the white- 
tailed eagle — one of the bravest and best 
hunters — is a gregarious bird altogether, 
and Brehm says that when kept in captivity 
it very soon contracts an attachment to its 
keepers. 

Sociability is a common feature with 
very many other birds of prey. The Bra- 
zilian kite, one of the most impudent rob- 
bers, is nevertheless a most sociable bird. 
Its hunting associations have been de- 
scribed by Darwin and other naturalists, 
and it is a fact that when it has seized 
upon a prey which is too big, it calls 
together five or six friends to carry it 
away. After a busy day, when these kites 
retire for their night rest to a tree or to 
the bushes, they always gather in bands, 
sometimes coming together from distances 
of ten or more miles, and they often are 
joined by several other vultures, espe- 
cially the percnopters, “ their true friends,” 
D’Orbigny says. The sociable vulture, 
one of the strongest vultures, has received 
its very name from its love of society. 
They live in numerous bands, and decid- 
edly enjoy society ; numbers of them join 
in their high flights for sport. ‘ They live 
in very good friendship,” Le Vaillant says, 
“and in the same cave | sometimes found 
as many as three nests close together.” * 
The little Egyptian vultures live in close 
friendship. They play together in the 
air, they go together to spend the night, 
and in the morning they all go together to 
search for their food, and never does the 
slightest quarrel arise among them; such 
is the testimony of Brehm, who had plenty 
of opportunities of observing their life. 
The red-throated falcon is also met with 
in numerous bands in the forests of Brazil, 
and the kestrel (7innunculus cenchris), 
when it has left Europe, and has reached 
in the winter the prairies and forests of 
Asia, gathers in numerous societies. In 
the steppes of south Russia it is (or rather 


of Mammalia, Birds, and Reptiles of Voronéje, Mose 
cow, 1855 (in Russian). 

* A. Brehm, Life of Animals, iii. 477 ; all quotations 
after the French edition. 
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was) so sociable that Nordmann saw them 
in numerous bands with other falcons 
(Falco tinnunculus, F. ewsulon, and F. 
subbuteo), coming together every fine after- 
noon about four o’clock, and enjoying 
their sports till late in the night. They 
set off flying, all at once, in a quite straight 
line, towards some determined point, and, 
having reached it, immediately returned 
over the same line, to repeat the same 
flight.* 

It would be impossible simply to enu- 
merate here the various hunting associa- 
tions of birds; but the fishing associations 
of the pelicans are certainly worthy of 
notice for the remarkable order and intel- 
ligence displayed by these clumsy birds, 
They always go fishing in numerous bands, 
and after having chosen an appropriate 
bay, they form a wide half-circle in face 
of the shore, and narrow it by paddling 
towards the shore, catching all fish that 
happen to be enclosed in the circle. On 
narrow rivers and canals they even divide 
into two parties, each of which draws up on 
a half-circle, and both paddle to meet each 
other, just as if two parties of men drag- 
ging two long nets should advance to 
capture all fish taken between the nets 
when both parties come to meet. As the 


night comes they fly to their resting 
places — always the same for each flock — 


and no one has ever seen them fighting 
for the possession of either the bay or the 
resting place. In South America they 
gather in flocks of from forty to fifty thou- 
sand individuals, part of which enjoy sleep 
while the others keep watch, and others 
again go fishing.¢ And finally I should be 
doing an injustice to the much calumniated 
house-sparrows if I did not mention how 
faithfully each of them shares any food ‘it 
discovers with all members of the society 
to which it belongs. The fact was known 
to the Greeks, and it has been transmitted 
to posterity how a Greek orator once ex- 
claimed (I quote from memory): “ While 
I am speaking to you a sparrow has come 
to tell to other sparrows that a slave has 
dropped on the floor a sack of corn, and 
they all gothere to feed upon the grain.” 
The more, one is pleased to find that ob- 
servation of old confirmed ina recent little 
book by Mr. Gurney, who does not doubt 
that the house-sparrows always inform 
each other as to where there is some food 
to steal; he says: “ When a stack has 


* Catalogue raisonné des oiseaux de la faune pon- 
tique, in Démidoff’s Voyage; abstracts in Brehm, iii. 
360. 

t Max. Perty, Ueber das Seelenleben der Thiere 
(Leipzig, 1876), pp. 87, 103. 
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been thrashed ever so far from the yard, 
the sparrows in the yard have always had 
their crops full of the grain.” * True, the 
sparrows are extremely particular in keep- 
ing their domains free from the invasions 
of strangers; thus the sparrows of the 
Jardin du Luxembourg bitterly fight all 
other sparrows which may attempt to en- 
joy their turn of the garden and its visit- 
ors; but within their own communities 
they fully practise mutual support, though 
occasionally there will be of course some 
quarrelling even amongst the best friends. 

Hunting and feeding in common is so 
much the habit in the feathered world that 
more quotations hardly would be need- 
ful; it must be considered as an estab- 
lished fact. As to the force derived from 
such associations, it is self-evident. The 
strongest birds of prey are powerless in 
face of the associations of our smallest 
bird pets. Even eagles — even the power- 
ful and terrible booted eagle, and the 
martial eagle, which is strong enough to 
carry away a hare or a young antelope in 
its claws — are compelled to abandon their 
prey to bands of those beggars the kites, 
which give the eagle a regular chase as 
soon as they see it in possession of a good 
prey. The kites will also give chase to 
the swiftly fishing hawk, and rob it of the 
fish it has captured ; but no one ever saw 
the kites fighting together for the posses- 
sion of the prey so stolen. On the Ker- 
guelen Island, Dr. Coués saw the Bu- 
phagus —the sea-hen of the sealers — 
pursue gulls to make them disgorge their 
food, while, on the other side, the gulls and 
the terns combined to drive away the sea- 
hen as soon as it came near to their abodes, 
especially at nesting time.t The little, 
but extremely swift lapwings (Vanellus 
cristatus) boldly attack the birds of prey. 
“ To see them attacking a buzzard, a kite, 
a crow, or an eagle, is one of the most 
amusing spectacles. One feels that they 
are sure of victory, and one sees the anger 
of the bird of prey. In such circum- 
stances they perfectly support one another, 
and their courage grows with their num- 
bers.” The lapwing has well merited the 
name of a good mother which the Greeks 
gave to it, for it never fails to protect 
other aquatic birds from the attacks of their 
enemies. But even the little white wag- 
tails (Afotacilla alba), whom we well know 


* G. H. Gurney, The House-Sparrow (London, 


1885), P- 5. : 
+ Dr. Elliot Coués, Birds of the Kerguelen Island, 
in Smithsonian Miscellanegus Collections, vol. xiii. 
No. 2, p. 11. 

+ Brehm, iv. 567. 
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in our gardens, and whose whole length 
hardly attains eight inches, compel the 
sparrow-hawk to abandon its hunt. “I 
often admired their courage and agility,” 
the old Brehm, now grandfather, wrote, 
“and I am persuaded that the falcon alone 
is capable of capturing any of them.... 
When a band of wagtails has compelled 
a bird of prey to retreat, they make the 
air resound with their triumphant cries, 
and after that they separate.” They thus 
come together for the special purpose of 
giving chase to their enemy, just as we 
see it when the whole bird-population of 
a forest has been raised by the news that 
a nocturnal bird has made its appearance 
during the day, and ail together — birds 
of prey and small, inoffensive singers — 
set to chase the stranger and make it 
return to its concealment. 

What an immense difference between 
the force of a kite, a buzzard, or a hawk, 
and such small birds as the meadow wag- 
tail; and yet these little birds, by their 
common action and courage, prove supe- 
rior to the powerfully winged and armed 
robbers! In Europe, the wagtails not 
only chase the birds of prey which might 
be dangerous to them, but they chase 
also the fishing-hawk “ rather for fun than 
for doing it any harm;” while in India, 


according to Dr. Jerdon’s testimony, the 


jackdaws chase the gowinda-kite “ for sim- 
ple matter of amusement.” As to the Bra- 
zilian eagle urudbitinga, Prince Wied saw it 
surrounded by numberless flocks of tou- 
cans and cassiques (a bird nearly akin to 
our rook), which mocked it. “The eagle 
usually supports these insults very quietly, 
but from time to time it will catch one 
of these mockers.” In all such cases the 
little birds, though very much inferior in 
force to the bird of prey, prove superior 
to it by their common action. 

However, the most striking effects of 
common life for the security of the indi- 
vidual, for its enjoyment of life, and for the 
development of its intellectual capacities, 
are seen in two great families of birds, the 
cranes and the parrots. The cranes are 
extremely sociable and live in most excel- 
lent relations, not only with their con- 
geners, but also with most aquatic birds. 
Their prudence is really astonishing, so 
also their intelligence ; they grasp the new 
conditions in a moment, and act accord- 
ingly. Their sentries always keep watch 
around a flock which is feeding or resting, 
and the hunters know well how difficult it 
is to approach them. If man has suc- 
ceeded in surprisiny them, they will never 
return to the same place without having 
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sent out one single scout first, and a party 
of scouts afterwards ; and when the recon- 
noitring party returns and reports that 
there is no danger, a second group of 
scouts is sent out to verify the first 
report, before the whole band moves. 
With kindred species the cranes con- 
tract real friendship; and in captivity 
there is no bird, save the also sociable 
and highly intelligent parrot, which en- 
ters into such real friendship with man. 
‘“*It sees in man, not a master, but 
a friend, and endeavors to manifest it,’ 
Brehm concludes from a wide personal 
experience. The crane is in continual 
activity from early in the morning till late 
in the night; but it gives a few hours 
only in the morning to the task of search- 
ing its food, chiefly vegetable. All the 
remainder of the day is given to society 
life. “It picks upsmall pieces of wood or 
small stones, throws them in the air and 
tries to catch them; it bends its neck, 
opens its wings, dances, jumps, runs about, 
and tries to manifest by all means its good 
disposition of mind, and always it remains 
graceful and beautiful.”* As it lives in 
society it has almost no enemies, and 
though Brehm occasionally saw one of 
them captured by a crocodile, he wrote 
that except the crocodile he knew no ene- 
mies of the crane. It eschews all of them 
by its proverbial prudence ; and it attains, 
as arule,a very old age. No wonder that 
for the maintenance of the species the 
crane need not rear a numerous offspring ; 
it usually hatches but twoeggs. As to its 
superior intelligence, it is sufficient to say 
that all observers are unanimous in recog- 
nizing that its intellectual capacities re- 
mind one very much of those of man. 
The other extremely sociable bird, the 
parrot, stands, as known, at the very top 
of the whole feathered world for the de- 
velopment of its intelligence. Brehm has 
so admirably summed up the manners of 
life of the parrot, that I cannot do better 
than translate the following sentence : — 


Except in the pairing season, they live in 
very numerous societies or bands. They 
choose a place in the forest to stay there, and 
thence they start every morning for their hunt- 
ing expeditions. The members of each band 
remain faithfully attached to each other, and 
they share in common good or bad luck. All 
together they repair in the morning to a field, 
or to a garden, or to a tree, to feed upon 
fruits. They post sentries to keep watch over 
the safety of the whole band, and are attentive 
to their warnings. In case of danger, all take 
to flight, mutually supporting each other, and 





* Brehm, iv. 671, seg. 
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all simultaneously return to their resting-place. 
In a word, they always live closely united. 


They enjoy society of other birds as 
well. In India, the jays and crows come 
together from many miles round, to spend 
the night in company with the parrots in 
the bamboo thickets. When the parrots 
start hunting, they display the most won- 
derful intelligence, prudence, and capacity 
of coping with circumstances. Take, for 
instance, a band of white cacadoos in 
Australia. Before starting to plunder a 
corn-field, they first send out a reconnoi- 
tring party which occupies the highest 
trees in the vicinity of the field, while 
other scouts perch upon the intermediate 
trees between the field and the forest, and 
transmit the signals. If the report runs 
“ All right,” a score of cacadoos will sep- 
arate from the bulk of the band, take a 
flight in the air, and then fly towards the 
trees neares: to the field. They also will 
scrutinize the neighborhood for a long 
while, and only then will they give the 
signal for general advance, after which 
the whole band starts at once and plunders 
the field in no time. The Australian set- 
tlers have the greatest difficulties in be- 
guiling the prudence of the parrots; but 
if man, with all his art and weapons, has 
succeeded in killing some of them, the 
cacadoos become so prudent and watchful 
that they henceforward baffle all strata: 
gems.* 

There can be no doubt that it is the 
practice of life in society which enables 
the parrots to attain that very high level 
of almost human intelligence and almost 
human feelings which we know in them. 
Their high intelligence has induced the 
best naturalists to describe some species, 
namely the grey parrot, as the “bird- 
man.” As to their mutual attachment it 
is known that when a parrot has been 
killed by a hunter, the others fly over the 
corpse of their comrade with shrieks of 
complaints and “ themselves fall the vic- 
tims of their friendship,” as Audubon 
said; and when two captive parrots, 
though belonging to two different species, 
have contracted mutual friendship, the 
accidental death of one of the two friends 
has sometimes been followed by the death 
from grief and sorrow of the other friend. 
It is no jess evident that in their societies 


they find infinitely more protection than 
they possibly might find in any ideal de- 
velopment of beak and claw. Very few 
birds of prey or mammals dare attack any 
but the smaller species of parrots, and 


* R. Lendenfeld, in Der zoologische Garten, 1889. 





Brehm is my right in saying of 
the parrots, as he also says of the cranes 
and the sociable monkeys, that they hardly 
have any enemies besides men; and he 
adds: “ It is most probable that the larger 
parrots succumb chiefly to old age rather 
than die from the claws of any enemies.” 
Only man, owing to his still more supe- 
rior intelligence and weapons, also derived 
from association, succeeds in partially 
destroying them. Their very longevity 
would thus appear as a result of their 
social life. Could we not say the same as 
regards their wonderful memory, which 
also must be favored in its development 
by society life and by longevity accom- 
panied by a full enjoyment of bodily and 
mental faculties till a very old age? 

As seen from the above, the war of each 
against all is not ¢ke law of nature. Mu- 
tual aid is as much a law of nature as 
mutual struggle, and that law will become 
still more apparent when we have analyzed 
some other associations of birds and those 
of the mammalia. A few hints as to the 
importance of the law of mutual aid for 
the evolution of the animal kingdom have 
already been given in the preceding pages ; 
but their purport will still better appear 
when, after having given a few more illus- 
trations, we shall be enabled, in a sub- 
sequent paper, to draw therefrom our 
conclusions. P. KROPOTKIN. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
JANET. 


A SEPTEMBER DAY. 


There came a day 
As still as heaven. 

“So Janet is not to go, is she not?’ 
said Sir Thomas Greythorpe, knitting a 
pair of bushy eyebrows. “ Well, I don't 
suppose she will much mind, and certainly 
it lessens the expense. The way the 
money flies in these parts is positively 
diabolical. It’s pay me here and pay me 
there, till I am afraid of taking so much as 
a walk along the shore, or setting foot on 
the deck of a steamboat to see a friend 
off! Heigho! The Highlands may be 
all very fine in August and September, 
but they make a deuce of a hole in one’s 
pocket — that’s what I know. As for this 
Staffa and Iona business, we might have 
left it alone, I thought. We could have 
put it on the weather or something ——” 
But here the speaker, who was sitting in 
a front room of one of the great hotels at 
Oban, cast his eye up the Sound of Ker- 
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rara, and then round upon the island of 
Lismore, and beheld on either side noth- 
ing but a stretch of glorious blue water 
and sunlit promontories, while overhead 
there was an absolutely cloudless sky, and 
Sir Thomas felt that a feint of “ putting it 
on the weather,” would hardly take in 
the veriest babe. “All the same, it’s a 
nuisance,” he muttered. 

“We could not be here and nof go,” 
said his wife. 

“Humph! I don’t see that; we have 
been to a lot of places; I don’t see that 
it would signify, if only we had a decent 
excuse.” 

“ But we have really no excuse, and 
Isabella has set her heart upon it. She 
has been talking with young Stronachan, 
and he has set heron. He says Fingal’s 
Cave is the one thing in Scotland to see. 
I fancy we should feel rather foolish if we 
were to go back to Worcestershire without 
seeing it, when we should have been so 
near.” 

“Well, it is an expensive trip, I warn 
you. You,and I, and Isabella” — reckon- 
ing on his fingers — “ then there’s Florry 
— what about her? Is she to go, or to 
stay with Janet?” 

“Oh, she can go,” said Lady. Grey- 
thorpe indifferently. “She pays for her- 
self, so it makes no matter. And Janet 
can look after her aunt while we are 
away.” 

“It is rather hard upon Janet, though,” 
and Sir Thomas’s face softened as he 
turned and looked at his youngest daugh- 
ter. “Eh, Janet? I dare say you would 
like to go as well as the rest of us.” 

“* Nonsense!” interposed Janet’s moth- 
er, with someasperity. ‘“ Janet knows she 
cannot have everything ; and it was a very 
great treat indeed for her to come to Scot- 
land at all. Considering that we had all 
the trouble — for it is a trouble, if nothing 
else — of bringing your sister and her girl 
with us, and having to engage their rooms 
as well as our own on ahead wherever we 
go, Janet may think herself exceedingly 
well off to be here at all; and if she cannot 
spend a happy day on this delightful 
shore —or I dare say your aunt will take 
you for a drive along the Gallinach road, 
and you can look out for our steamboat 
coming home ” — turning to her daughter 
likewise — “why —what— what in the 
world, child — what do you mean — what 
is this about?” exclaimed she the next 
moment. “What! crying? Oh, for 
shame, Janet! You must indeed be spoilt 
by all the pleasure you have had, if it 
makes you behave like this. Oh, dear me, 





this is disgraceful! Really —I—I”— 
turning over the books on the table in 
obvious discomfiture, while her husband 
again wheeled round his chair to gaze upon 
a pleasanter prospect than was afforded 
by the room within. 

Poor Janet! She had listened to the 
above discussion from the first with a 
swelling heart. So much depended upon 
it. 

The proposition of leaving her out of 
the party being formed for the next day’s 
excursion had only just been made when 
she entered the room wherein her parents 
sat, and the first words that fell upon her 
ear were those with which our little story 
opens. 

Instantly she had realized that they 
fixed her doom. Once her father was 
started on the track of his special griev- 
ance for the moment, namely, the dearness 
of Scotch hotels and the exorbitant charges 
demanded for every species of transit 
during the Highland season, he was ready 
to make all considerations give way, if by 
any means he might save something out 
of the fire. 

She had understood that he had been 
startled by the amount to which a short 
trip—a trip, nevertheless, which had 
been one of the principal projected items 
of the Scotch tour— would run up; and 
a cold thrill had shot through her veins 
lest it should be abandoned in conse- 
quence. This would have been dreadful 
enough. 

To behold with her own young enthu- 
siastic eyes the great pillars of the famous 
Fingal’s Cave, to tread the sacred shores 
of holy Iona, and gather a flower or a 
weed from the graves of the Scottish 
kings who rest beneath the shade of its 
ruined cathedral, had been Janet’s dream 
ever since the whole expedition was ar- 
ranged. 

Janet was half Scotch by blood, more 
than half by every other mode of reckon- 
ing. 

‘Ever since she had spent a summer, at 
an early and impressionable age, with her 
maternal relatives at their West Highland 
home, she had enshrined the country, the 
people, the language, together with every 
tradition and association, in her heart of 
hearts. 

That her own name was a Highland 
girl’s name was delightful. That she 
might if she chose wear tartan — her 
mother’s Campbell tartan — was insisted 
upon. 

That no place was like the Campbells 
place, and no people like the Campbells 
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themselves, was a part of her creed; and 
to have called the young head of the house 
anything but “Stronachan’”’—he being 
Campbell of Stronachan, and, of course, 
styled only by the latter name in his na- 
tive place — would have been impossible. 

Lady Greythorpe had no objection to 
all of this. 

For her own part she was not enthusi- 
astic; but if Janet chose to remember 
that her mother had a pedigree, and to 
break out into extravagant descriptions 
of her mother’s native place, well and 
good. Janet was a foolish girl, but there 
was no harm in this particular folly. 

Isabella was her mother’s child, how- 
ever. 

Isabella cared a thousand times more 
for riding in the Rowon a bright May 
day, for dancing in great London drawing- 
rooms and shopping in London shops, 
than for all the purple moors and rocky 
fells of bold Argyle. 

Stronachan itself she liked well enough. 
It was a comfortable old place, snugly 
situated, and not too far out of the way. 

As for Stronachan, the man? 

‘I really think Isabella might do worse, 
my dear?” There had been a little con- 
yo Hate between the parents a few weeks 
before, and perhaps it may not be too 
much to say that the confidence had 
partly brought about the trip which fol- 
lowed. 

“ He is a fine, handsome fellow,” pro- 
ceeded Lady Greythorpe, “and he cer- 
tainly is very attentive. This has been 
Bella’s third season,” and she paused sug- 
gestively. 

“You told me she was such a beauty 
she was sure to marry at once,” Sir 
Thomas had retorted. ‘ You would never 
have let me in for all those expensive 
London seasons but for that.” 

“You know very well she might have 
married had she chosen.” 

“Humph! That affair? That was a 
very poor do. Surely she can do bet- 
ter-——” 

“ Precisely what I say. Let us take her 
to Scotland and see what comes to it.” 

Accordingly to Scotland the Grey- 
thorpes, accompanied also by Sir Thom- 
as’s brother’s widow and her only daugh- 
ter, had betaken themselves, and so far all 
had gone well. 

They had, on the plea of the weather — 
which on some occasions had been accom- 
modating — cut short divers rounds and 
troublesome d@éfours ; and had arrived at 
Oban, which was to be their headquarters, 
after only a week or two frittered away, 
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according to Sir Thomas, on the tops of 
coaches and steamboats. At Oban young 
Stronachan had made his appearance, and 
thenceforth the whole scene had changed 
its aspect for one member of the party. 

That member was only insignificant 
Janet — Janet, the schoolgirl — Janet, who 
had been tacked on at the last moment 
because no one knew what else to do with 
her, and because scarlatina had broken 
out at the house to which she ought to 
have been sent for her holidays. 

Janet had lain awake all night from 
bliss when the change in her programme 
had first been announced. 

She had been so happy, so gleeful, so 
perfectly content with everything, and 
agreeable to everything, throughout the 
tour hitherto, that it was with some rea- 
son that her mother now contended she 
must have been spoilt by pleasure when 
she could allow a single deprivation to 
bring tears to her eyes. 

Lady Greythorpe did not understand 
that the tears were compounded of various 
ingredients. 

First of all, there was the keen disap- 
pointment of not seeing the great sight of 
the Hebrides, of not realizing for herself 
the majesty and the grandeur of the scene 
with whose outlines she was so familiar 
(for a little engraving, presented in her 
childhood by the very boy cousin who was 
now again to the front, was one of Janet’s 
most treasured possessions). 

Secondly, there was the bitterness of 
finding that she alone was to be left out of 
the project ; that the project was not to. be 
given up, as she had erst dreaded; but 
that while all the rest (with one exception) 
were to start by the early boat —and oh ! 
how infinitely less they cared about it 
than she did! —she only was to remain 
behind. 

And, thirdly — but we will not pry into 
the third and deepest trouble of all. 
Enough that over the prospect of a merry 
day there had of late been cast a new and 
unforeseen glamour ; that the early start, 
the sail, the traversing of sparkling water, 
the gazing upon mountain sides and ocean 
cliffs, the plunging into echoing cavities 
and scaling bold ascents, the embarking, 
the disembarking — every event and cir- 
cumstance of the long September day, in 
short — had been dwelt upon in visions of 
the night, and traced out with a pen dipped 
in sunbeams. 

The very night before, Stronachan had 
been prognosticating a rare day, and had 
added something besides which had not 
been for the ear of everybody. 
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“We'll go and sit on the gangway, 
Janet,” he had murmured, lying on the 
heather by her side. “I know the captain 
of the Staffa boat, and he will let me go 
where other people may not. It will be 
glorious. We are in for a spell of this 
dead calm weather. It comes in Septem- 
ber sometimes,” he had added aloud. The 
reader may guess at what particular point 
in the above the young laird had lifted his 
face and spoken for the benefit of all. 

“ What was he saying?” inquired Lady 
Greythorpe of her elder daughter, aside. 

“Only something about the weather,” 
replied Isabella indifferently. 

This had taken place while all the party 
were seated on one of the heathery heights 
above the bay, during which encampment 
young Stronachan had demanded the 
carrying out of the proposed Staffa and 
Iona expedition, and had been responded 
to with seeming alacrity and cheerfulness. 

“ T suppose you go with us?” his aunt 
had merely added, as an apparent after- 
thought. 

“ Oh, of course,” the young man had re- 
joined ; and then he had turned to draw 
Janet’s attention to the double peak of 
Ben Cruachan, darkly purple against the 
clear heavens beyond, and had looked 
upon the affair as settled. He had been 
fishing with some friends during the whole 
of the next day, the day on which Janet, 
coming into the hotel sitting-room, found 
her father and mother holding their dis- 
cussion, and, as he was not to return until 
late, she knew that he would never hear of 
her sentence until it had been actually car- 
ried into effect. He was to meet the rest 
of the party on board the boat in the 
morning. 

~ ae not he be disappointed as she 
was 

Yet not a word could Janet say. 

“ Yes, it is anexcellent plan,” assented 
Mrs. Greythorpe, the semi-invalid, who 
had always to do less than other people 
could, and who, truth to tell, had had a 
good many solitary days of late. “Janet 
dislikes the sea?” 

“ Oh, I don’t,” irrepressibly burst from 
Janet. 

‘*Then I suppose there is some other 
reason. But we shall be very comfortable 
together at home. We can hire an open 
carriage and drive up the Sound of Ker- 
rara, and watch for the boat on its return.” 

“ Just what I said,” observed her sister- 
in-law. ‘We shall be wending our way 
down the sound some time between six 
and seven o’clock. I understand that to- 
morrow the steamboat makes the circuit 
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in that manner. We go by the Sound of 
Mull, and return by the Sound of Ker- 
rara. To-day, you see, she is coming 
back the other way. Stronachan says 
there is only the one route, but on alter-- 
nate days the steamboat takes it differ- 
ently. It is a very long excursion, but I 

Florry goes, 


dare say we shall enjoy it. 
I suppose ?” 

“‘ Oh, dear me, I should know it if Florry 
did not,” replied Mrs. Greythorpe, laugh- 
“Florry always likes to go every- 

But Janet is a good girl to stay 


ing. 
where 
behind.” 

It was too much! No hope from any 
quarter! And Stronachan out of the 
way ! 

Janet’s lips quivered, her chin shook, 
and she was only just able to get to the 
other side of the parlor door, and anon to 
gain the seclusion of her own little room 
on the landing above, ere the torrent 
which had been pent up before, was let 
loose in floods over her cheeks. 

Long and loud she sobbed passionately. 

Oh, how cruel, how cruel it was ! 

Her day —it was to have been her day 
—to be thus foully dealt with! Her 
summer night dream to be thus rudely 
shattered ! 7 

She took out the little tuft of heather- 
bell wherewith her cousin had endowed 
her, and wept over it. She wetted through 
her pocket-handkerchief ; and then, afraid 
of tell-tale flushes, leaned through the 
open casement, and strove to cool her 
burning eyelids. 

It seemed to her as if everybody must 
divine why she so greatly longed to go 
on the morrow, why she so beat against 
the bars that held her back from the mor- 
row’s happiness. 

It should have been such a happy day. 
She would have worn her pretty tweed 
dress and close-fitting hat — Stronachan 
had told her what to wear — and she had 
meant to make sure that she had on her 
neatest of laced boots, with a view to the 
stepping ashore and afloat, and her pret- 
tiest of little kid gloves, with an eye to 
the hand that should have guided her 
where to sit and where to stand. Stro- 
nachan had laughed at her enthusiasm ; 
had vowed he would manceuvre for her to 
be left behind on the lonely isle; had 
threatened dangers and hardships. She 
had laughed at him back. 

What did he know? What right had 
he to talk? 

“I do think Janet should not be allowed 
to usurp Stronachan as she does,” Isabella 





had remarked with more asperity in her 
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voice than was usual with her, after one 
of these passages of arms. 

She had tried to “usurp” Stronachan 
more or less herself, and had hardly suc- 
ceeded. She had forecast terrors, difficul- 
ties, contingencies ; and he had in return, 
so far from carrying on the phantasma- 
goria, merely assured her in a brief and 
business-like manner that all would be 
right. 

It was after this that she had found 
cause of complaint against her sister. 

Janet could make Stronachan talk, what- 
ever she said. He had always a reply, a 
jest, an argument, a something, which 
necessitated bringing his laughing eyes to 
bear upon the limpid orbs of his girl 
cousin; and if Isabella, as she sometimes 
did, sought to enter into the jest or the 
argument, it fell flat. 

Nevertheless, Miss Greythorpe told her- 
self it was not Stronachan but Janet who 
was to blame, and assured her cousin 
Florence that she really did not like to 
annoy her parents, or she should certainly 
have pointed out to them that Janet was 
growing much too free-and-easy in her 
manner towards young men. 

“TI suppose it is all er,” Janet now 
wept and wailed. “I knew by her face 


yesterday she was up to something; and 
she has got papa and mamma to say I 


am not to go, because Stronachan always 
comes to my side when we walk out, and 
because he would sit by me in the boat 
last night.” 

In which conclusion the young diviner 
was not far wrong. Isabella had not, in- 
deed, outwardly suggested her condemna- 
tion, but she had insinuated the idea, and 
that skilfully. “I really think Janet would 
be just as well at home,” she had told her 
mother. “She is not a very good sailor 
— though she declares she is — and there 
is no need for her to be taken everywhere 
just because she is allowed to be with 
us in her holidays. It makes her rather 
forward, going about like this, don’t you 
know?” 

And Lady Greythorpe had instantly per- 
ceived to what the forwardness referred. 
She too had been annoyed to perceive 
her nephew linger behind when Janet had 
plunged into the wood after blaeberries, 
and finally clamber over the loose, moss- 
grown wall, and disappear into the woods 
himself. She had spoken somewhat 
sharply to Janet, and had not been ap- 
peased by Stronachan’s offering of a bunch 
of berries with the bloom on. 

When Janet had come down to dinner 
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that evening with a cluster of scarlet row- 
ans at her breast, there had been an uneasy 
suspicion in the mother’s bosom that she 
had seen a sunburnt hand pluck those 
very rowans from a mountain ash upon 
their ramble ; and she had noted that Bella 
bad no floral ornament. 

It was absurd to suppose that there 
could be anything real or tangible be- 
tween the young laird and her chit of 
seventeen ; but there might be some silly 
sentiment which would hinder sentiment 
of a more earnest and practical kind on 
his part. 

It would be well to nip this cousinly 
nonsense in the bud; and the very first 
opportunity for nipping it fell out as has 
been recorded above. 

It seemed to the luckless Janet that she 
heard every clock strike and every bell 
ring, that broke the stillness of Oban Bay 
throughout the long, jight summer night 
which followed. Several times she rose up 
and went to her little window. Happily 
she had a room to herself, for Isabella and 
Florence preferred each other’s company ; 
and never had this isolation been more 
welcome. 

Leaning out and drinking in the sol- 
emn scene —the motionless vessels, the 
weird buildings, the deep, still waters 
shrouded by the still more deeply*shad- 
owed heights — poor Janet’s eyes burned. 

How she did love this spot! How she 
loved the beauteous Hebrides! Howshe 
loved A leap of the veins, a catch 
of the breath, a hot blush, and no syllable 
framed even in the maiden’s heart of 
hearts. 

But what a night it was! And whata 
day it was going to be! 

Already the pale light was spreading 
over the eastern horizon, when for the last 
time the watcher sought her fevered couch 
and tried to think no more. 

She could not sleep—of course she 
could not sleep; but she would lie still 
and — and now, what is this? She is on 
board the gaily crowding boat. She is on 
her way to the far-famed islets of the 
west; the ropes of the vessel are loos- 
ened, the paddle-wheels have begun to 
turn, when a shout is raised. A name 
is being called — yelled —shrieked — 
passed from one to another. Whose 
name? Her own. Every one is calling 
“Janet!” the air is full of “ Janet — Ja- 
net!” 

Janet is found, and, oh, despair! Janet 
is found too soon. She is not to go, after 
all, with the departing travellers; she has 
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been sent for to return to land; she is’ 
being hurried off the boat, when her foot 
slips; the gangway has no protecting 
arms; she falls down—-down; Stro- 
nachan seizes her — falls after her — they 
both plunge into the abyss —— 

“ Good gracious, Janet! Whata noise 
you are making! Florence and I could 
not thiak what it was! We heard such a 
scream. I suppose you had the night- 
mare, but I never heard any one make 
such adin. Are you awake now? Will 
you promise not to drop off to sleep on 

our back again? That is what is at the 
ttom of it. You are lying on your back. 
You should never do that # 

“ Oh, do be quiet !” groaned Janet. 

“ Well, shut your eyes, and go to sleep 
quietly then. We are off, but there is no 
need for you to rise yet. Itis six o’clock, 
and the boat starts in half an hour. Such 
a glorious morning! Good-bye!” And 
the door closed. 

At first the speaker might have fancied 
that her advice was to be followed, and 
that the curly head which pressed the pil- 
low would soon be again wrapped in slum- 
ber ; but had Isabella waited a few minutes 
more, she would have heard sounds and 
seen a sight which would have altered her 
opinion. 

Janet was sitting up in bed. 

Her eyes were dry now—dry and hot 
as live coals. It seemed to her that even 
in her sleep she had never lost sight of 
the dreadful sentence under which she lay, 
and that the dream from which she had 
awakened screaming, had been but little 
worse than the sorrowful reality. 

Through her open casement she could 
behold the bright fruition of the dawn’s 
early promise. 

It was a day of days. 

Not a cloud the size of a man’s hand 
flecked the pale blue sky. Not a ripple 
broke the glistening sheet of glassy sea 
beneath. A pearly mist just hung over 
the distance. 

In the bay itself every spar and sheet 
of the innumerable craft collected there 
was mirrored with a reflection so truthful 
as to make it uncertain at what point bow 
and stern touched the water. 

In the midst of nature’s stillness, how- 
ever, every other kind of world was on 
the full swing of activity. 

The deck of every steamer, yacht, 
launch, herring-skow was alive; the thud 








of oars in their row-locks resounded from 
plying open boats; the clang of sharp, 
brisk, inspiriting bells announced the | 
speedy departure of one excursion boat | 
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and another on their various routes. Pas- 
sengers were crowding their gangways. 
Vehicles were every moment arriving on 
the pier, and discharging their hurryin 
freights. It appeared as if every one ha 
suddenly started up with the conviction 
that it would be a crime to waste such a 
day on any ordinary occupation, and that 
there had been a simultaneous awakening 
to a resolve to cast all else aside, and sail 
away hither and thither over the gleaming 
water. | 

Fullest of all and gayest with bunting, 
was the Staffa boat. 

None was so great a favorite. A con- 
tinued stream poured in upon her deck as 
her bell again and again sharply sounded, 
warning of departure. It was past the 
stated time; it was ten minutes, quarter 
of an hour past. There seemed scarce 
any cessation in the arrivals. 

Five minutes to seven o’clock. 

“Oh, why does she not go?” cried 
poor Janet at last in an agony, and threw 
herself back upon her pillow, with sobs 
and tears breaking out afresh. 

She only raised herself once again for a 
long time after that. 

This was when the bells ceased, and, 
holding her breath to listen, she could 
catch the sound of paddle-wheels, and 
knew that the boat was loosed from her 
moorings, and was slowly getting up her 
steam as she wheeled round into the cen- 
tre of the harbor, in order to obtain a 
clearer passage through the crowd of ves- 
sels at anchor. 

Then Janet looked. 

In another second or two, full into view 
came the jauntily decorated prow, and the 
fullest Staffa boat of the year, teeming 
from stem to stern with a rainbow-like 
assemblage of joyous sightseers, fluttering 
with parasols and bristling with telescopes, 
with crowds overhangicg every rail and 
ledge, and swarming over gangways and 
paddle-boxes, cut her way through the 
glassy water, and made for the entrance 
of the bay. 

And they were all there ! 

And up to the very last she had — yes, 
now, she knew she had — hoped against 
hope that something, something, would 
happen to let her, even her, be there too. 

Her father had looked uneasy — had 
that meant anything? Her mother had 
made an inquiry or two —did they refer 
to this point? Lastof all, her Aunt Susan 
had privately interrogated herself as to 
the real reason of her remaining behind. 

Janet had responded breathlessly with 
what she believed to be the truth. 
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It was, she had said, an expensive day’s 
pleasure, and she fancied her father 
thought he had spent a good deal already. 

Then her lips had parted in her eager- 
ness, and she had fixed a pair of hungry 
eyes upon her aunt, the while her heart 
had beat in an ecstasy of anticipation. 

Mrs. Greythorpe had said nothing. 

“ Perhaps she will go quietly to papa,” 
Janet had whispered to herself. “ Papa 
would not mind if she did offer to pay for 
me. She is better off than we are; and 
she is such a near relation that he could 
not be affronted.” 

And almost immediately afterwards her 
father had come in, and with simple wile 
the poor child had offered him her seat in 
the window beside her aunt, and had stolen 
out of sight and hearing, not to be any 
hindrance in case of a private word being 
desired. 

This had happened late in the evening 
of the night before. 

It had been a second blow, but little 
inferior to the first, when bed-time had 
come and there had not been a word said 
to reverse the stern decree of fate. 

All was now over ; hopes and fears were 
alike at an end; and for more than an hour 
after the thin smoke of the departing 
steamer had disappeared, the forlorn Janet 
lay like one stunned, staring with wide- 
open eyes into vacancy. 

She felt so sorry for herself. She had 
a kind of strange pity for her poor self. 

Nothing could ever give her back this 
butterfly day that was to have been. 

, No after-joys could make up for this 
Oss. 

Somehow she knew that through all 
years to come she would grieve for this 
poor girl who was lying here, and whom 
no one else seemed to compassionate at 
all. She would know what this poor girl 
had suffered. She would never think of 
it as nothing, as a mere trifle which would 
soon pass out of memory. She would re- 
member how the poor little heart had been 
wrung, and how the eyes had poured forth, 
and how the hot cheeks had been glazed 
with tears. Would it not seem wonderful 
that no other soul had cared whether Janet 
cried or not ? 

At length Janet rose. 

The sun was shining more and more 
brightly, and so full of stir and bustle was 
the merry world below, that there would 
have been no chance of further repose 
even had such been desired. 

“T will go out-of-doors and sit on one 
of the garden seats,” murmured Janet to 
herself, ‘ Aunt Susan never comes down 
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till half past nine, but I cannot stay an- 
other whole hour in bed. It is only eight 
o’clock now. Eight o’clock, and they 
have been gone more than an hour! Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear!” 

But in spite of sighs and sadness, she 
rose and dressed herself. Some fancy 
induced her to put on the tweed dress — 
Stronachan’s dress. Afterwards she often 
wondered what had ever made her think 
of doing so. The tweed was too hot for 
so warm a day on shore, and only the in- 
evitable ocean breeze would have made it 
acceptable on board a steamer. 

But the frock became Janet, and she 
took it down from its peg in the wardrobe, 
and then donned the hat to match. Also, 
she laced on the boots that should have 
trod the Staffa shore, and smiled a little 
melancholy smile to herself as she did so. 
“I will carry out the make-believe all 
through,” she said. 

When fully equipped, it was a relief to 
leave behind the small, bare chamber with 
its plaintive associations, and step down- 
stairs to see what others were doing. Not 
that she cared what others were doing — 
there were no “others” there whose do- 
ings were worth the thinking about; but 
still she found herself noting this and that. 

She noted that the hotel seemed very 
empty, while the bay, on the other hand, 
appeared to be unusually full. She noted 
that the large, beautifully appointed steam- 
yacht which had come to anchor late the 
previous night, had sent out a trim gig. 
which was just approaching the shore ; 
and she noticed that in it was a kilted 
Highlander, at sight of whom her heart 
gave a throb, for he reminded her of her 
Cousin Stronachan. 

Then she turned away, and found a seat 
under the shade of one of the few trees, 
where, looking out in the other direction, 
she fell to thinking and musing once more. 

A voice broke in upon her reverie. 

A voice! Whose voice? Who hailed 
her in familiar tones as “ Janet”? Whose 
step approached from behind? And whose 
hand caught hers as a swift torrent of 
words fell upon her ear? 

A few moments before she had been 
reminded of her cousin —was it then, 
could it have been, Stronachan himself 
whom she had seen — and —and —— 

“TI say, Janet, what luck that you did 
not go in that boat! I—hum—ha— 
missed it myself somehow. But there 
was a beastly crowd, and we should not 
have enjoyed it at all. And now, what do 
you think?” (eagerly). “Such fun! My 
Uncle Stewart’s yacht—that one over 
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there — came in late last night, and I have 
just been on board her; and she is off to 
Staffa in half an hour, and he wants us 
both to go. Your aunt can give you leave 
—or, better still, I dare say she will go 
with us. I am commissioned to invite 
you both.” 

“ But— but how did you know I had 
not gone with the rest?” 

“Oh, I— well, fact is, I was down at 
the boat,” allowed Stronachan, somewhat 
shamefacedly. “I thought if you were 
all going, I would not break faith with 
you; but as soon as I found you were not 
there ——” 

Janet turned away her head. 

‘I did not seem to care,” added the 
speaker. 

There was an awkward pause. 

“We must not wait now,” cried he, 
however, in another minute. “I promised 
my uncle to be back in half an hour.” 

“But Aunt Susan could never be ready 
in half an hour.” 

“Oh, if she will go, I could just run 
back and explain. He is with the gig now. 
I am sure he would wait for your aunt. 
Of course half an hour was a figure of 
speech. But do you think she could be 
ready in an hour? We should breakfast 
on board, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Janet, starting to her 
feet. 

“ And you think she will go?” 

“T really think she will. She almost 
went with the rest. It was only the 
crowds, and the fear of its being a bad 
day, which prevented her. Now that she 
sees what a day itis——” 

“Yes, a dead calm. She need not be 
afraid even of a swell.” 

*“ And in a yacht— 

“ And such a jolly yacht, Janet! Every- 
thing is splendid from top to stern; and 
only a few old fogies on board — my Aunt 
Stewart, who is a benevolent old soul, and 
some elderly Glasgow men, rather vulgar, 
but quite inoffensive — oh, it will be first- 
rate! Dorunand hurry youraunt. Tell 
her I’ll be back here in exactly an hour.” 

“ But are you sure they can wait?” 

“Tam sure they w#// wait. They will 
be rather pleased, don’t you know. Mrs. 
Greythorpe is a fine lady, and my uncle 
will be awfully flattered if she goes in his 
yacht, when she would not trust herself in 
the Staffa boat.” 

“ Yes — yes.” 

“Fly, then!” But still he detained 
her. “I say, Janet, were you — weren’t 
you —it was not your doing, was it, that 
you did not go with the rest?” 





“Oh, Stronachan!” Open-eyed, re- 
proachful amazement. 

“ All right,” said he cheerfully, “I 
thought not; but I wanted to be quite 
sure. There was nothing said about it, 
you know.” 

“ And—and—what did you say to 
them?” She was longing to hear this, 
and as the two were now on the move 
towards the house, time was not being 
wasted over the inquiry. 

“That was easy enough,” replied he. 
“T showed them my uncle’s yacht just 
come in, and said he would probably ex- 
pect me on board; andas I did not know 
how long he might purpose remaining at 
anchorage here — but we’ll make him re- 
main, Janet,” laughing joyously — “he 
shall remain for our sakes now that he is 
come. He shall take us for some other 
sails as well as to-day’s one. We’llgo up 
to Fort William — it is a glorious sail, that 
—and down to the Juras, and — all right,” 
as he saw her quivering to be off; “ we’ll 
have all day to talk in. Hurry now. I'll 
be back in less than an hour, and meet 
you here at the front. Bring a big cloak 
or two,” he shouted back, as he turned 
away at last. 

Once released, Janet had no further in- 
clination to linger. With the flight of a 
bird she skimmed up the broad staircase, 
and breathless tapped at her aunt’s door. 
A certain recollection darted into her 
mind as she did so, and the same brought 
with it a thrill of delight. Mrs. Grey- 
thorpe had been almost a little huffy on 
the subject of the Staffa expedition before 
she had heard the last of it. 

At first, when it had been a mere noth- 
ing, she had been resigned and compla- 
cent; but at the ¢able d’héte of the 
previous evening, so much had it been 
talked about, so obviously had it been 
considered a thing to do, and so many 
people had announced their intention of 
doing it, that even a somewhat self-en- 
grossed invalid had felt that she was out 
in the cold. 

She had thrown out a few hints which 
had not been taken. But Janet now called 
to mind with infinite comfort that her own 
conviction had been that her aunt would 
have certainly gone, if any one had 
pressed her to do so. 

She had been right. 

Mrs. Greythorpe, although indubitably 
startled by the suddenness of the present 
proposition, was flattered and gratified. 

Who could say that she was not in re- 
quest now? 

What a charming idea it was of Stro 
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nachan’s! And how lucky for her ‘and 
Janet that he had thought of it! 

On such a day she need have no fears, 
and, as it happened, she had had a good 
night, and felt fit for anything. Janet 
could have hugged the speaker on the 
spot. 

It must be borne in mind that neither 
aunt nor niece had the least suspicion of 
there being any other hindrance to Janet’s 
being of the Staffa party than that openly 
alleged ; wherefore both consciences were 
clear, whatever dim ideas regarding Isa- 
bella her sister might have entertained. 
Isabella was not Janet’s keeper, nor had 
Janet at any time recognized her right to 
intermeddle with her affairs. 

Between the two, assisted by a willing 
maid, who foresaw a long day’s release 
from bondage, and a nice little jaunt on 
her own account in consequence, the 
elderly lady was now made ready in a 
trice, and, fortified by a cup of tea, and 
assured of breakfast on board the yacht, 
she was actually in waiting on the door- 
step before her young escort appeared. 

Janet too was there—another Janet 
from the drooping figure on the garden 
seat. 

Blushes, smiles, dimples, a sort of ec- 
stasy of impatience, a trembling fear born 
of recent anguish — these combined 
formed the Janet of the doorstep. 

“ By Jove! I never saw her looking 
prettier!” thought the young man, who in 
this case had been the magician with his 
wand. 

The reader has never been told whether 
Janet was or was not pretty, as a rule. 
This was because my heroine was much 
as people saw her. She changed with 
every change of circumstance ; occasion- 
ally paling into insignificance, anon flush- 
ing into beauty. Those who forecast her 
future averred that by-and-by she would 
add to her charms, and that these would 
be not a few. 

But Stronachan was content with Janet 
as she was. In his eyes she had all she 
needed, and to call forth the sunlight of 
her smile and cause the rose to mantle in 
her cheek, filled up his measure of con- 
tent. 

“No hurry,” he now cried, as he ap- 
proached with rapid steps. “I dohope I 
have not hurried you, ma’am,” to Mrs. 
Greythorpe. “I should be so sorry to 
have been abrupt,” with all the charming 
deference of a successful and elated 
schemer ; “we have plenty of time. Let 
me take your cloak. My uncle is much 
honored - your going. His yacht is his 
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hobby, and nothing pleases him more than 
to have it appreciated. He is waiting by 
the slip yonder. He has been getting 
some good things for breakfast, and told 
me to assure you that we should break- 
fast immediately we are on board. So 
that I do hope you won’t be the worse, 
ma’am,” with renewed earnestness. 

Janet laughed to herself as she lis- 
tened. 

But Mrs. Greythorpe saw nothing to 
laugh at. Never in her life had she been 
in higher feather. To have a handsome 
young gallant offering her his arm in this 
attentive manner, chatting about the honor 
she was doing his relation, interesting 
himself about her health and her appetite 
— what had she left to desire? 

Accordingly everything was right. She 
was charmed with the spirit, with the 
adventure, with the daring of the whole 
thing. She was really quite invigorated 
by being brought out of doors into the 
delicious airat so early an hour, She was 
immensely obliged to Mr. and Mrs. Stew- 
art for their most hospitable offer. And 
it appeared that her chief desire was to 
meet and pass the Staffa boat and wave 
a gay greeting, even if it should only be 
discovered when the day’s work was done 
from whom the greeting had been sent. 

“] have put a large handkerchief in my 
pocket on purpose,” she said. 

Demure Janet walked beside her, prim 
as a church mouse. But, oh, when they 
were really off! When the first noiseless 
stroke of the well-trained rowers sent the 
gig on its rejoicing way! And when, still 
better, the gig itself was tucked cosily up 
and the yacht — the shining, glossy, spot- 
less yacht, whose steam had been getting 
up for the last half-hour —had herself 
begun to move. 

“ Let us just stop on deck till we are out 
of the bay, uncle.” 

Stronachan had divined to what was due 
the unusual silence of his special compan- 
ion. He perceived that she was wrapped 
in a trance of bliss, but that with the bliss 
there mingled another feeling. She was 
trembling with an indefinable agitation ; a 
sense of insecurity still lurked beneath 
every new movement towards freedom. 
Oban Bay must be left behind ere she 
could feel beyond recall. A foolish fancy, 
of course, but still —— 

In truth, to be prosaic, the poor child 
had neither eaten nor drunk anything 
worth speaking of for 7 aweek. She 
had been living on air as literally as the 
words can be construed; which means 
that her young, first love had consumed 
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every other thought or feeling, and that 
nature, with its wants and necessities, had 
been set aside, in so far as nature could 
be thus maltreated. 

But once seated at the tempting board 
spread out within the little elegant saloon, 
Janet did better than could have been 
expected. 

It would indeed have intimated a miser- 
able state of body and mind had she been 
indifferent to the excellent fare now be- 
fore her. She felt almost hungry when 
the frizzling odor of the broiled Loch Fyne 
herring, only just out of the sea, assailed 
her nostrils; and a cup of good coffee 
tasted like nectar. Odat-cakes and marma- 
lade must needs follow. Janet never took 
marmalade when at home, and she had 
not been enamored of the oat-cakes prof- 
fered at the Scotch hotels; but Stronachan 
recommended the combination, and that 
was sufficient. 

When she returned to the deck her 
young frame was conscious of a sense of 
warmth and satisfaction which made her 
no longer shiver with excitement and 
tremulous anxiety. She was now able to 
give herself up to happiness pure and un- 
alloyed. 

And it is good to be able to record that 
no one circumstance occurred throughout 
that long September day to mar its radi- 
ant hours. There was not one single 
drawback to detract from it as a memory ; 
not a jarring sight nor sound to cause a 
ruffle on its fair surface. 

The day grew only more and more bril- 
liant as the sun rose higher and higher in 
the heavens. The gloomy brows of the 
dark Sound of Mull, storm-beaten by 
many a winter tempest, looked only noble, 
solemn, and steadfast now. 

The battered walls of Duart, the grim 
crags of Ardtornish and _ Killundine, 
seemed only mournfully pathetic. 

“ Oh, how beautiful — how beautiful it 
allis!” cried Janet. She said the same 
a hundred times over. 

It had been decided, for nautical rea- 
sons, to dispense with Mrs. Greythorpe’s 
anticipated triumph of meeting and hail- 
ing the Staffa boat, and to follow in its 
wake. 

Janet was glad of this. It seemed to 
her foolish fancy to do away with the last 
spark of lingering regret, and to carry out 
intact the day whereof she had dreamed. 
The day had become transformed, but she 
did not wish her former idol shattered, 
neither. 

On sped the little yacht. The Sound 
of Mull was left behind; the great ranges 





of mountains in the north overtopped the 
smaller peaks in the foreground; and 
finally, a broad expanse of ocean, only 
here and there broken by islets whose 
promontories seemed to draw back and 
shrink from the pale water which lay at 
their feet, was all that eye could behold in 
front. 

Flights of sea birds hung, and poised, 
and flashed from point to point. The 
white tern darted hither and thither, just 
touching the still sea with the tips of their 
long, narrow wings, as though sporting 
with a giant asleep. Here and there a 
group of these ocean swallows would col- 
lect above some shining streak of silver, 
and, as it were, mock and gibe in the very 
spirit of mirthful frolic. Now and again 
one would skim out from amongst the rest, 
and circle aloft into the blue atmosphere 
above, or follow in the track of the little 
vessel. 

Just outside the Isle of Staffa, Janet’s 
heart came to a momentary standstill. 
She and Stronachan were leaning over the 
side together (of course, together; they 
never were apart throughout the day) when 
he uttered an exclamation, and there was 
the steamboat in the very act of embarking 
her crew. 

The next moment, however, he could 
reassure an auditor to whom he perceived 
this was no good tidings, 

“ That must have been the last boat- 
load, Janet. They will be off directly. I 
will just run below and tell the engineer 
privately, to slacken speed till they are 
well out of the way. It would be just as 
well to let them be out of the way, would 
it not? My uncle will never know,” and 
he departed on his mission. 

“He understands exactly,” said Janet 
to herself. 

Time would fail me to tell a hundredth 
part of the events of that never-to-be-for- 
gotten day. Everything was an event. 
Every few minutes brought fresh enchant- 
ment. 

The happy young pair penetrated into 
the depths of the great pillared dome, and 
with sobered smiles and chastened voices 
hearkened to its echoes. They had it to 
themselves —a new rapture; none others 
of the party accompanied them. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stewart had often visited the spot 
before, as had their guests also; while 
Mrs. Greythorpe was content with what 
she could behold from where she lay, 
reclining on luxurious cushions, piled up 
upon the fairy-like deck. 

But Stronachan and the young English 
girl, whom he had promised should see 
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everything and touch everything, were en- 
joined to take time and go whithersoever 
they would. 

They encroached, of course. Nobody 
blamed them. The good host merely 
blinked his eyes and looked significantly 
at Janet’s aunt when the two were seen 
leisurely strolling over the higher portions 
of the islet, what time he and his were 
beginning to weary for another meal. 

The significance was thrown away. 
Mrs. Greythorpe was merely revelling in 
her own unaccustomed hardihood, and in 
her absolutely feeling well, brisk, and in- 
clined for her dinner, although her tonic 
dinner pills had been left behind, in the 
hurry of the start. 

When Janet came back to the yacht, 
she possessed all sorts of treasures. 

It was the same at Iona. Every trump- 
ery shell and weed the girl fancied, Stro- 
nachan must needs pick up and add to her 
store. She was hung all round with the 
strings of pearly shells proffered by the 
audacious Iona children. 

And lastly, as buoyant spirits gently 
faded into a calmer mood, there was the 
long, quiet sail homewards, while golden 
clouds stole round the sinking sun, and the 
western horizon grew purple beneath their 
shade. 

Voices died away. The two, who sat 
apart, grew absolutely silent. At length: 

“JT have been watching your face for a 
long while, Janet,” said one. 

“ Have you? Why?” 

“You have sat so still, and your eyes 
have grown !arger and larger, and your 
lips have parted; and you look altogether 
as if you were drinking in this scene in 
one long, deep draught, to last you a life- 
time.” 

“ Well, so I am,” said Janet gently. 

“ You seem to be fond of our Hebridean 
seas, and — and of these parts generally.” 

“TI love them—no one knows how I 
love them.” 

“Enough to——” then the speaker 
paused. 

“Well?” said Janet, half surprised, 
“enough to— what?” 

“ To be ready to exchange your south- 
ern home —to take them —and us— to 
—to——pshaw!” muttered the young 
man, indignant with his own stammering, 
“whatafoollam! Here, Janet, give me 
your cloak, The air grows chilly on the 
water directly the sun is down. We are 
much later than the steamboat, you know. 
We have not hurried. It is eight o’clock 
now. Let me draw on your cloak.” 

But he did not draw it on well, or else 
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what need to have been so long over the 
little ceremony, or to have leaned his head 
so near? 

Janet found he was talking in her ear. 

It seemed quite natural, and yet the 
world went round before her eyes. 

Then came the inevitable pause. 

“TI shall be eighteen in February,” 
there came a whisper back at last, as a 
small, bare hand was. yielded to an impet- 
uous clasp. “Am I.so very young?” 


“He has just spoken to me, and I have 
told him that nothing more must be said 
at present. I told him she would be eigh- 
teen in February,” quoth Sir Thomas 
Greythorpe, on the morning after this, 
“ and he was quite willing to wait till then. 
He is a very good fellow, and of course 
it isa good match. I am delighted that 
something has come of all this fuss, 
though not in the way we expected. To 
think of its being Janet, and not Isabella at 
all! Well, now, if we had only not been 
in such a hurry yesterday we could have 
gone so comfortably in that yacht, too. 
Old Stewart is quite at our disposal. 
He has sent a most civil message about a 
sail to Fort William to-day, and to some 
other place to-morrow. We shall be ac- 
quainted with all the coast soon,” jocu- 
larly. “ Well, now, the only thing that I 
regret in this whole Scotch trip, is that 
we chucked our money away on that con- 
founded Staffa boat yesterday —all for 
nothing. Mixing up with that rabble, and 
getting shoved and jostled, and eating 
their vile food, and paying through the 
nose for everything! How much better 
it would have se if we had gone quietly 
in old Stewart’s yacht ——” 

Janet, coming in at the moment, heard 
the last words. 

The little rogue shook her head to her- 
self with a smile. 

“TI do not think it would have been 
better at all,” thought she. 

L. B. WALFORD. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MONTAIGNE. 
IL. 

“ DEAR old Montaigne,” writes Edward 
Fitzgerald in a letter to Mr. Aldis Wright, 
and in another letter he says that he found 
him “very comfortable company.” That 
is just how Montaigne would have had his 
readers speak of him. “I like your es- 
says,” said the French king, Henry the 
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Third, to him. “ Then, sire, you will like 
me; I am my essays.” Montaigne has 
never wanted for readers and admirers in 
this country. Of no French writer have 
so many direct traces been imprinted on 
our literature. From Shakespeare and 
Bacon downwards the tradition has al- 
ways been kept up. Poets and philoso- 
phers, men of letters and statesmen, have 
found in him a companion and a friend. 

It could not indeed be said now, as 
Peter Coste said in 1724 in the preface to 
his edition of the essays, that he meets 
with a more favorable entertainment here 
than in his native country. His French 
is difficult, not merely because it is French 
of the sixteenth century, but from the 
peculiar style of the writer, his use not 
only of local words and idioms, words of 
his own coining, his love of rapidly chang- 
ing metaphor, his frequent digressions, his 
omissions both in the thought and the lan- 
guage, a style in short which he himself 
aptly describes “as too compact, disor- 
derly, broken, and singular.” And this 
very individuality of style makes it impos- 
sible to represent him adequately by a 
translation. About Florio’s version, from 
the fact that Shakespeare read in it, there 
clings a precious aroma; it is written, too, 
in the rich and royal manner of the Eliza- 
bethan age; there are passages in it of 
noble eloquence. On the other hand it 
often misrepreseats the original; it gives 
the wrong meaning, or no meaning at all. 
Cotton is more successful on the whole ia 
understanding his text; but he too misses 
the mark not infrequently, and he is sel- 
dom really faithful, while his language is 
far more alien than Florio’s in spirit to the 
concentrated and nervous sentences of 
Montaigne. From the fact, however, that 
both these translations have been re- 
printed in a cheap form within recent 
years, it may be inferred that Montaigne 
is still read to a considerable extent in 
our land. 

What is the cause of this abiding popu- 
larity? In the first place, the form of the 
book, its desultory character, its variety. 
It is eminently a book to read in at odd 
moments, to take with you on your trav- 
els, or to put by your bedside in case of a 
wakeful hour. There is no need to read 
it continuously ; if you have had enough 
of one essay you can pass on to another 
without any upbraidings of conscience, 
for that is how Montaigne would have you 
read him, it is how he himself read. “ If 
one book bores me, I take another.” But 
a deeper source of attraction is the auto- 
biographical interest. “I myself am the 





subject of my book,” says Montaigne in 
his preface. “ What a foolish project was 
that of pointing himself!” cried Pascal. 
“ What folly to tell us that he liked white 
wine,” murmured Scaliger. The world, 
however, is not of their opinion. It 
amuses us to hear even such trivial details 
about this Gascon gentleman of three cen- 
turies ago as that he never used a warm- 
ing-pan for his bed, that his ears often 
itched, and that his favorite food was fish 
not too fresh. But the real interest lies 
in the delineation of his character. It has 
been said by M. Taine that, with Shake- 
speare and St. Simon, Balzac is the great- 
est storehouse of documents on human 
nature that we possess. It is a phrase 
that we may well use of Montaigne’s 
book ; it is a storehouse of documents on 
human nature. It sounds paradoxical, no 
doubt, to put Montaigne in the same cate- 
gory with Balzac as a commentator on 
human nature, for as against the many 
hundred characters of the ‘* Comédie Hu- 
maine,” which form a world of their own, 
have indeed a biographical dictionary of 
their own, he has only one character to 
show — himself. But it must be remem- 
bered that, while the creatures of the im- 
agination are represented for the most 
part with simple characters, more or less 
of one piece, with some special character- 
istic thrown strongly into relief, and little 
or no account taken of others, on the other 
hand Montaigne’s character was a singu- 
larly complex one, so complex that no two 
of his readers would probably agree in 
their interpretation of it. And it was not 
only complex, but like most characters in 
we | life, and unlike most characters in 
works of imagination, it was full of con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies. “I give 
my mind,” he says, “sometimes one face, 
sometimes another, according to the posi- 
tion in which I place it. If I vary in 
speaking of myself it is because I look at 
myself in various lights. Every contra- 
diction is to be found in me in turn in 
some shape or another; bashful, insolent ; 
chaste, licentious; talkative, taciturn; 
hard-working, a fine gentleman; witty, 
dull; morose, light-hearted; mendacious, 
truthful ; learned, ignorant ; liberal, avari- 
cious and prodigal; all this I see in my- 
self in some measure, according as I turn 
myself round.” Now this is exactly what 
our own experience teaches us. The 
strands of good and evil are so subtly 
mingled in human nature, they cross and 
recross so inextricably, that it is difficult 
for any man looking within his breast to 
distinguish clearly, as on a map, the good 
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and the evil. But a large proportion of 
mankind have no strongly marked quali- 
ties; they have nothing but half-developed 
virtues and half-suppressed vices, each 
ever shifting like the shore of the ebbing 
and flowing sea. It follows then that 
Montaigne’s delineation of himself is far 
more real than the portrait of any novelist. 
Even those who best deserve the much- 
abused name of naturalist can only give 
an arrangement of life. Montaigne gives 
us life itself. He has not, itis true, drawn 
a finished portrait of himself, but he has 
given us what is far more trustworthy, a 
storehouse of documents about his char- 
acter. The very fact that they are so dif- 
ficult to piece together makes us all the 
more inclined to put confidence in them. 
But should we assume then that Mon- 
taigne had attained to what is commonly 
supposed to be the height of wisdom, 
namely self-knowledge? A man may not 
know himself as a whole, may not be so 
good a judge as his neighbor of the ap- 
pearance that he presents to the world, 
and yet can give a far more accurate ac- 
count of the phenomena which underlie 
and produce that appearance. “Stran- 
gers,” truly says Montaigne, “can only 
see actions and external appearances ; 
every man can put on a good face, though 
within he is full of fever and fright; they 
do not see my heart, they only see my 
countenance.” Again, can we be sure 
that Montaigne is perfectly honest in his 
statements? In the case of a man who 
has written his autobiography without any 
thought of publication, without any suspi- 
cion that the world will one day look over 
his shoulder, we may be prepared to ac- 
cept his self-revelations without question. 
But was it Montaigne’s deliberate inten- 
tion to paint his own portrait, and to hang 
it up for the world to look at? Is it in 
human nature that he should have drawn 
every wrinkle, that he should not have 
heightened some pleasing feature, or 
toned down some defect? I admit that it 
is not, and I further admit that Montaigne 
was a vain man, and that vanity does not 
conduce to accuracy in self-portraiture. 
But while I thoroughly agree with the 
caution given by Bayle St. John in his 
life of Montaigne against accepting his 
testimony implicitly with respect to his 
own moral and intellectual qualities, I see 
no reason to doubt his general statement 
that his book is one of good faith and that 
he has brought it to the most sincere and 
complete accuracy that he could. 
Believing then that Montaigne’s self- 
revelations are the most striking and val- 
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uable part of his book, I shal] devote this 
paper to a consideration of his character. 
In a future paper I shall hope todeal with 
his opinions. Fortunately the essays are 
not the only record that he has left us of 
his character. We have another and 
more unimpeachable source of evidence 
in the ger of his travels, which was 
evidently written for his own eyes only, 
and the manuscript of which was not dis- 
covered till near the close of the eigh- 
teenth century in an old chest in his house. 
The first part of the manuscript, about a 
third, is in the handwriting of one of his 
servants, who, though he always speaks of 
his master in the third person, evidently 
wrote at his dictation. In one place, in- 
deed, the first person has inadvertently 
slipped in. The rest is written by Mon- 
taigne himself, speaking in the first per- 
son; about half of this portion is in not 
very correct Italian. It was published in 
1774, in which year Horace Walpole read 
it, and said untruthfully that “there was 
little in it but the baths and medicines he 
took, and what he had for dinner.” 

Montaigne was absent on his travels 
from June, 1580, to the end of November, 
1581. His course lay through Switzer- 
land, Bavaria, the Tyrol, and Italy to 
Rome, where he spent five months. From 
Rome he went to Loretto, and thence to 
Bagni di Lucca, where, except for a seven 
weeks’ visit to Florence, Pisa, and Lucca, 
he resided from May to September, 1581, 
drinking the waters for the benefit of his 
malady, the stone. In September he 
received a letter from a private friend 
telling him of his election to the mayor- 
alty of Bordeaux. At first he was inclined 
to refuse the office, but finding at Rome, 
where he went from Lucca, the official 
letter announcing his election, he at once 
accepted it, and straightway returned to 
France by the Mont Cenis. 

The journal contains (at least the first 
two-thirds, for the remainder is little more 
than a record of the effect ofthe waters 
on Montaigne’s malady) much interesting 
matter, but here I wil ashe call attention 
to such passages as serve to throw light 
on. Montaigne’s character. To begin with, 
we have evidence of his vanity in his 
efforts to obtain the title of Roman citizen, 
the bull conferring which is set out in 
full in the essay “ On Vanity,” and in his 
presenting to the bath-house at Bagni di 
Lucca an escutcheon of his arms on Con- 
dition that it should always be hung up in 
the room he had used. At Augsburg, too, 
he left a copy of his arms as a memoriab 
of his visit. 
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One characteristic which is very notice- 
abie in the journal is his curiosity, “an 
honorable curiosity to get information 
about everything,” as he terms it in the 
famous essay “ On Education.” His pro- 
pensity to diverge from his route when- 
ever he heard of anything interesting was 
rather annoying to his companions, but he 
seems to have got pretty much his own 
way. He took especial delight in talking 
with strangers, and getting information 
from them. He was annoyed at finding 
so many Frenchmen at Rome, in this 
utterly unlike the ordinary French travel- 
ler of to-day, who is never happy unless 
he can find his own language and habits 
in the countries he visits. But Montaigne 
thirsted for novelty and instruction. He 
even regretted that he had not brought a 
cook with him to learn new dishes, for he 
believed that even in cookery there was 
something to be learnt out of France. He 
readily adopted the customs and even the 
dress of the country in which he was trav- 
elling. At Augsburg he wore a cap lined 
with fur; at Lindau he slept under a 
feather-bed, of which he highly approved, 
and drank his wine without water. His 
open-mindedness with regard to habits, 
customs, and even religions, is remark- 
able. He compares them with those of 
his own country with perfect impartial- 
ity. 

"hentelgne seems to have had little eye 
for beauty either in art or nature. Onhis 
first visit to Florence he cannot under- 
stand why it should be called /a della ; it 
is not, he thinks, more beautiful than 
Bologna, and beyond comparison less so 
than Venice. His second visit, however, 
convinced him of the justice of the appel- 
lation. He can find nothing to admire in 
the palace at Urbino, either inside or out. 
In his account of the Campo Santo at 
Pisa he barely notes the existence of the 
frescoes. His description of the Certosa 
of Pavia is very brief, and shows no real 
appreciation. His study, in fine, as he so 
constantly tells us in the essays, was man 
and man only. 

The general impression, then, of Mon- 
taigne that we get from the journal is that 
of a man of keen and active intelligence, 
always on the lookout for information, 
and especially interested in comparing the 
social [phenomena of different countries, 
unprejudiced and tolerant toa remarkable 
degree, quick in his temper, kindly, not a 
little vain, and somewhat egotistic and 
selfish. With this impression to start 
with, let us see what account he gives of 
himself in the essays. We shall find, I 





think, that on the whole it does not mate- 
rially differ. 

It was apparently not till after Mon- 
taigne had been at work upon his essays 
for some years that he determined to make 
himself the principal subject of them. In 
the original edition of the first two books, 
published in 1580, there is, with few ex- 
ceptions, and those chiefly in the essay 
* On Education,” little about himself or his 
character till we come to the seventeenth 
essay of the second book, which can 
hardly have been written before 1578, 
seven years after he had begun his work. 
In this essay he gives us for the first*time 
a detailed description of his character, but 
before doing so he announces his inten- 
tion in an indirect and apologetic fashion, 
sheltering himself behind the example of 
Lucilius. But he evidently felt that so 
novel a proceeding demanded further jus- 
tification, and so the next essay, “On 
Giving the Lie,” opens with an elaborate 
defence of his design, in which he answers 
the possible objection that though auto- 
biography may be excusable in a great 
man about whom the world would be glad 
to have information, it is different with an 
ordinary man. “ This objection,” he says, 
“is very true, but it does not affect me. 
I am not erecting a statue to set up in the 
market-place, or in a church, or any’pub- 
lic place; it is to be hidden in the corner 
of a library, for the entertainment of some 
one who has a particular interest in mak- 
ing my acquaintance; a neighbor, a rela- 
tion, a friend who will take pleasure in 
renewing my acquaintance in my portrait. 
Others have taken courage to speak of 
themselves, because they have found a 
subject that is worthy and fruitful; 1, on 
the contrary, from having found it so 
meagre and barren, that no one can sus- 
pect me of ostentation.” 

The first two books were, as we have 
seen, published in 1580, apparently in 
June. Immediately afterwards Montaigne 
set out on his tour, returning in Novem- 
ber, 1581. In 1582 he superintended the 
publication of a second and revised edition 
of thetwo books. Except in a few places 
the alterations are chiefly verbal, and 
affect the style rather than the matter. In 
1588 appeared a new edition, the last pub- 
lished in his lifetime, “augmented by a 
third book, and by six hundred additions 
to the two first.” The first two books in 
this edition are, in fact, one third as long 
again as in the original edition, A good 
deal of the additional matter consists of 
quotations, of which only sparing use had 
been made in the earlier editions. “I go 
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about here and there,” Montaigne says in 
a newly inserted passage, “ pillaging from 
books sentences which please me, not in 
order to remember them, but to transfer 
them to my book.” 

The third book is considerably different 
in character from the two earlier ones. 
Montaigne writes now like a man who is 
sure of his public. The essays grow 
longer, and he boldly proclaims both his 
intention and his competence to write 
about himself. “ Noman,” he says, “ ever 
understood the subject of which he was 
treating better than I do. In this I am 
the most learned man alive.” The ninth 
essay, ‘On Vanity,” and the thirteenth, 
“On Experience,” are rich in details of 
his life and character. “I tell the truth, 
not to my heart’s content, but as much 
as I dare; and as I grow older I dare 
rather more.” There is certainly little 
reticence in this last book, especially in 
the third and fifth essays, where, it must 
be confessed, he tells us things ‘sacenda 
rather than dicenda. In fact the fifth 
essay, under the mask of its innocent title, 
*““On some Lines of Virgil,” is almost 
as audaciously licentious as anything in 
Brant6me. The style, too, has grown 
more mature. If the characteristics of 
the earlier essays, the digressions, the 
ruggedness, the conversational style, are 
sometimes exaggerated, there is on the 
whole greater richness and greater depth. 
The essay on the “ Art of Conversation” 
led Pascal to speak of its author as in- 
comparable; the one “On Repentance” 
shows a profounder knowledge of human 
nature than any other; the one “On 
Coaches ” cortains the fine description of 
the Roman amphitheatre and the eloquent 
passage on the conquest of Peru and 
Mexico. But perhaps the finest in the 
whole book is the essay “On Vanity,” 
with its splendid passage (reminding one 
of Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Urn-Burial ”) 
on the grandeur of Rome. 

So far as we know, Montaigne did not 
write any fresh essays after the publica- 
tion of the third book, but he went on 
correcting and adding to the old ones down 
to his death in 1592, and he left behind 
him two copies of the edition of 1588 
revised forthe press. From one of these, 
presumably the most complete but not 
now in existence, Mademoiselle de Gour- 
nay, his adopted daughter, published a 
new edition in 1595. The other, now in 
the public library at Bordeaux, is of great 
interest, for it gives us some information 
about Montaigne which we should not 
have suspected. In the essays he tells 
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us that his handwriting is so insupport- 
ably bad that he cannot read it himself. 
Now the writing in the margin of this Bor- 
deaux copy, which is indisputably Mon- 
taigne’s own, is not only beautiful to look 
at, but quite easy to read, even where it 
is very minute. On this point we have 
further testimony in two autograph doc- 
uments of which Payen gives facsimiles 
in his “ Documents Inédits ; ” one, a letter 
to the jurats of Bordeaux, which is by 
no means badly written, and the other, a 
short estimate of Cesar’s commentaries, 
which Montaigne, as his habit was, wrote 
at the end of his copy of the book, and 
which is in the same small but clear writ- 
ing which we see in the margin of the 
Bordeaux copy of the essays. Again, 
Montaigne tells us that he does not bother 
himself about orthography or punctuation ; 
he knows little or nothing about them; 
the printer may alter his meaning, or make 
nonsense of him if he please. ‘Those 
who know how indolent [ am, will readily 
believe that I would rather dictate the 
same number of new essays than take the. 
trouble of revising the old ones for the 
sake of these puerile corrections.” In the 
face of this declaration, it is amusing and 
instructive to find in the Bordeaux copy 
that not only there are general directions 
to the printer on the matter of orthog- 
raphy, but that frequent changes of punc- 
tuation are made in the text, Montaigne 
even taking the trouble to alter capitals 
to small letters. That he was perpetually 
altering his essays we know already from 
the evidence of the successive editions; 
we learn, too, from the same evidence that 
his alterations often affect, not the subject, 
but merely the style and the language. 
But it is interesting to catch him, as it 
were, in the very act of alteration, which 
is what the Bordeaux copy enables us to 
do. The substitution of one apparently 
unimportant word for another, such as 
contention for estude, and entre for parmi 
in the preface, and the frequent erasures 
and alterations in some of the manuscript 
additions, make it evident that Montaigne 
was much more concerned with the style 
of his book than he would have us believe. 
In the “ Apology for Raimond Sebond” 
he does indeed say that he often had to 
alter what he had written, because he had 
forgotten what he meant by it, but in the 
essay “On Vanity” he professes to take 
the extreme line which some people would 
have all poets take. “I add, but I do 
not alter. Firstly, because when a man 
has once made over his work to the world, 
it seems to me that he has no longer any 
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right to it; let him speak better, if he 
can, in another work and not corrupt the 
one he has sold. Of such fellows, one 
should buy nothing until after their death. 
. « » Secondly, because for my own part, 
I am afraid of losing by the change.” 
The fact is that Montaigne was evidently 
a victim to the same form of vanity as 
Horace Walpole. He wanted his readers 
to think of him not as a professional man 
of letters, but as a fine gentleman who 
amused himself, when the fancy took him, 
with putting histhoughts on paper. “ My 
studies,” he says, “ have taught me to act 
and not to write. I have employed all 
my efforts in shaping my life; that is my 
profession and my work ; I know less about 
making books than any other business.” 
Here then we get fresh evidence of Mon- 
taigne’s vanity and we see how it has 
affected his statements about himself. 
But it is ungracious to say more about 
a defect without which the essays would 
have been shorn of half their interest. 
Vanity may, I suppose, be roughly de- 
fined as the love of being talked about. 
Whether by way of praise or blame does 
net much matter; the vain man is equally 
well pleased whether his portrait appears 
in “Men and Women of the Day,” or in 
“Vanity Fair.” At any rate vanity im- 
plies a gallery to play to; Robinson Cru- 
soe, until he met with Friday, had no 
temptations to this failing. On the other 
hand, conceit and arrogance and the other 
forms of self-esteem, however much they 
may be fostered by the good opinion of 
others, have their basis on a man’s opinion 
of himself. Inthe essay “ On Arrogance ” 
(by which we may best render the French 
word présomption), the first essay, be it 
noted, in which Montaigne speaks at any 
length about his own character, he first 
defines arrogance as a too good opinion 
of oneself, but presently he says that there 
are two kinds of arrogance, a too high 
opinion of ourselves and a too low opin- 
ion of others. It would have come to the 
same thing if he had expanded his origi- 
nal definition by the addition of the words 
“relatively to others.” Whether you rate 
yourself too high and others too low, so 
long as your estimate of yourself, in com- 
parison with others, goes beyond the true 
relation, you are guilty of arrogance. Of 





that form of the vice which consists in the 
too low opinion of others, Montaigne ad- 
mits that he is to some extent guilty. 
“* Whether it is,” he says, “that the con- 
tinual intercourse that I hold with the 
ancient world and the thought of these 
rich minds of bygone days disgusts me 
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as well with others as with myself; or 
that in truth we live in an age which 
produces nothing but mediocrity, certain 
it is that I know nothing worthy of great 
admiration.” He admits, then, that he 
has a low opinion of his contemporaries, 
but to what extent or whether at all he 
is guilty of arrogance in so doing, depends 
upon his estimate of himself. The ac- 
count he has given of his mental capac- 
ity cannot be said to be flattering. He 
has no memory; his understanding is 
slow; he is ignorant of the most ordinary 
things, especially of matters connected 
with agriculture and country life, though 
born and bred in the country and for many 
years a landed proprietor. He is irreso- 
lute, indolent, and wanting in persever- 
ance. On the other hand, what he does 
understand he understands thoroughly ; 
his opinions, if formed slowly, are sound, 
sensible, and independent, and his intel- 
lect, if neither quick nor brilliant, is well- 
regulated and critical To this extent 
only he pleads guilty of the first kind of 
arrogance, namely, that he believes in his 
own opinions, though elsewhere he says 
that he does so not because he sets a high 
value on them, but because he sets a low 
value on the opinions of others. 

Self-depreciation, says Aristotle (and 
Montaigne has quoted the saying with 
approval), may arise from arrogance as 
surely as self-esteem. Let us try to test 
Montaigne’s sincerity with regard to his 
failings. He has been accused of exag- 
gerating his want of memory, a defect on 
which he constantly insists, in order to 
heighten his originality and independence 
of thought. How, it is said, could a man 
with so bad a memory have written these 
essays, full as they are of apposite illustra- 
tion? To this it may be answered that 
the illustrations were, for the most part, 
inserted, as Montaigne tells us, book in 
hand, and that, at any rate for details, he 
undoubtedly had a bad memory. He did 
not know whether it was two or three chil- 
dren that he had lost in infancy ; he makes 
a mistake about his father’s age at the 
time of his death; he gives the wrong 
year for his departure on his travels. 
Again, when he accuses himself of slow- 
ness of intellect and irresolution, this is 
just what we should expect from a man 
who always saw two sides to an argument, 
and inscribed upon the central beam of his 
library the éwéyo (I suspend my judg- 
ment) of the Sceptics. 

Another defect to which he pleads guilty 
is want of perseverance. “I am_ fever- 
ishly active where my inclination carries 
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me on, but this point is an enemy to per- 
severance. He who would use my ser- 
vices should intrust me with business 
which requires vigor and freedom of 
action and the conduct of which is direct, 
brief, and even hazardous; here I might 
be of some use; but if it be long. subtle, 
laborious, artificial, and tortuous, he had 
better apply to some one else.” He says, 
“that he shine books and does not study 
them;” and after telling us that he has 
just read Tacitus through, he adds that it 
is twenty years since he has read a book 
for an hour together. He had been urged 
to write a history of his times, but “ for 
the glory of Sallust he would not take the 
trouble, being a sworn enemy to obliga- 
tion, assiduity, or constancy.” This char- 
acteristic comes out very strongly in the 
essays. Montaigne seldom or never 
probes a subject to its lowest depths ; he 
is a vigorous and original rather than a 
profound and exact thinker. The style, 
too, and method of the essays are even 
more characteristic than the thought. The 
difficulty of understanding Montaigne 
arises chiefly from the little pains he takes 
to make his thought clear. He leaves 
gaps, as I have already said, in his argu- 
ment, writing, in fact, in the disjointed, 
incomplete style of a conversation; he 
diverges on the least provocation into a 
long parenthesis. He wrote, in short, in 
much the same way as he travelled, having 
no fixed route, and no guide but his own 
fancy. The essay “On Coaches” will 
furnish a good example of this method. 
After a few general remarks, he asks 
whence the custom arose of blessing those 
who sneeze, This leads to a considera- 
tion of the cause of sea-sickness, His 
own experience convinces him that it 
does not arise from fear. Riding in a 
coach affects him in the same sort of way. 
If he could remember enough about it he 
should like to repeat what histories say 
about the use of chariots in war. As it is 
he will only mention how the Hungarians 
used them against the Turks. A remark 
or two about the use of coaches for luxury 
leads to a discussion on the extravagance 
and true liberality of princes, followed by 
an account of the Roman amphitheatre 
chiefly taken from the seventh eclogue 
of Calpurnius. A comparison between 
the ancient and modern world suggests 
the thought that the modern world has 
just discovered a new one, and then we 
have a most eloquent description of the 
conquest of Peru and Mexico, full of 
sympathy for the conquered, and of indig- 
nation at the cruelty of the conquerors. 
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Finally he recollects that this is an essay 
“On Coaches,” so, after saying, “Let us 
fall back on our coaches,” he tells us that 
they do not use coaches in Peru, and con- 
cludes with an account of the capture 
of the last king of Peru in battle. As 
regards his ignorance about agricultural 
matters and other details of country life, 
it merely shows a capacity for shutting 
his mind entirely to things in which he 
had no interest. 

On the whole, then, I believe that Mon- 
taigne has honestly set down his failings 
as he conceived them, and without any de- 
sire to exaggerate them in order to give 
greater prominence to his virtues. Such 
exaggeration as there is is due far more to 
irony than to arrogance. So, too, I be- 
lieve that his view of the extent to which 
he is guilty of arrogance is on the whole 
ajustone. He did think too meanly of 
other men, but he did not overrate, him- 
self. Certainly he did not overrate his 
second self, his essays. Popular though 
they were from the very moment of their 
publication, he only says of them, “I rate 
them sometimes high, sometimes low.” 
As to the praise which he gives himself 
for his common sense and independence 
of thought, it is certainly well deserved. 
There is no doubt a touch of self-compla- 
cency about it, as he himself admits, but 
it is the self-complacency of a man who 
knows his own worth. Montaigne, in 
fact, in not a few points resembles Aris- 
totle’s portrait of the lofty-minded man. 
“He looks down on others, ... it is his 
nature to confer benefits, but he is ashamed 
to receive them... he is frank in his 
hatreds and his friendships . . . he speaks 
and acts openly ... he is truthful except 
by way of irony, for he is ironical to the 
many ... heis not prone to admire, for 
nothing appears to him great... he is 
not given to praise . . . he cannot live so 
as to suit another’s pleasure, except he be 
a friend.” There is one feature, however, 
in which Aristotle’s portrait is eg far 
from resembling Montaigne. The lofty- 
minded man “is no gossip; he will talk 
neither about himself nor about any one 
else.” But if Montaigne had been all of 
one piece with the character described 
by Aristotle, he would not have been the 
charming company which the world finds 
him. It is just the intermixture of vanity 
and humility in his character that brings 
him down to the level of human sympathy 
and friendship. 

What he says about his belief in his 
own opinions in the essay “On Arro- 
gance” finds confirmation elsewhere. 
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“ He seldom takes advice, and if events 
turn out ill, he blames his fortune and not 
his judgment.” But though he did not bow 
to the opinions of others, he was ex- 
tremely tolerant of them. We have seen 
how tolerant and free from prejudice he 
showed himself on his travels. It was in 
the same spirit that he regarded the great 
controversy, half political, half religious, 
which had divided France into two camps. 
Though he had no doubt that right was 
on the side of that party which was pre- 
pared to maintain the old form of religion 
and government, he deplored the violence 
into which the hot passions engendered 
by party strife had led some even of the 
honest men on the Catholic side. The 
furious partisan spirit, for instance, of his 
friend and fellow-Gascon, Monluc, who 
for several years held a command in Gui- 
enne, must have been highly distasteful to 
him. So, too, he can find much to admire 
on the other side. He signals out La 
Noue as one of the few remarkable men 
among his contemporaries. He twice 
speaks of Henry the Fourth, though with- 
out mentioning his name, with evident 
liking and respect, and on two occasions 
he entertained himinhis house. A letter 
written to him on September 2nd, 1590, 
five days after he had been obliged to 
raise the siege of Paris, breathes a noble 
spirit of independence. “I have never,” 
he says, “received any gain from the lib- 
erality of kings any more than I have 
solicited or deserved it, nor have I had 
any payment for what I have done in their 
service, and with which your Majesty is 
partly acquainted. What I have done for 
your predecessors I will with far greater 
good will do for you.” 

On the other hand, Montaigne is in one 
place betrayed by his love of indepen- 
dence into expressions which certainly 
savor somewhat of arrogance. “I know 
no one,” he says, “more independent and 
less indebted to others than I am... 
How fervently I pray God of his divine 
mercy that I may never owe any thanks 
to any one.” It seems natural, however, 
to regard this as one of the not infrequent 
outbursts into which Montaigne is be- 
trayed on the spur of the moment, without 
a real perception of all they imply. For 
surely such a complete self-reliance as 
this sentiment denotes is wholly inconsist- 
ent with those ideas On friendship which 
Montaigne has in several places so nobly 
expressed. Of his well-known friendship 
for La Boétie he speaks often and elo- 
quently, nowhere with a truer ring of 
sincerity than where he says: “If I am 
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pressed to say, why I loved him, I feel 
that I can only express it by answering, — 
because it was he, because it was I.” 
Elsewhere he tells us that he is very capa- 
ble of forming and keeping up rare and 
exquisite friendships, and in another place 
he says: “If by such plain tokens I knew 
of any one who was suited to me, in good 
faith I would go far to find him ; for the 
charm of a congenial and agreeable com- 
pany cannot to my mind be purchased too 
dear. Oh!a friend! How true is that old 
saying ‘ That the intercourse of a friend is 
more necessary and pleasing than the ele- 
ments of water and fire.’” Surely the man 
who could utter these sentiments cannot 
have been serious in congratulating him- 
self that he owed a debt of gratitude to no 
man. 

Montaigne certainly possessed tany 
qualities which win a man friends. He 
always, he tells us, said what he thought, 
and he hated, with an intensity that was 
unusual to him, “ the new virtue of hypoc- 
risy and dissimulation which in these days 
is so much accredited.” The historian 
De Thou speaks of him as a frank man, 
and Pasquier vouches for his veracity. 
His objections to lying are finely put. “ It 
is a cursed vice, for it is speech alone 
which distinguishes us as men; it is by 
speech alone that we hold communication 
with another.” In another essay this idea 
is developed. ‘Seeing that our intelli- 
gence is conveyed to one another solely 
by means of speech, he who falsifies it is 
a traitor to public society; it is the only 
instrument by which our wishes and our 
thoughts are communicated, it is the in- 
terpreter of our soul; if it fails us, we 
are no longer in touch with one another, 
we no ionger know one another; if it de- 
ceives us, it breaks down all our inter- 
course, it ioosens all the bands of our 
government.” Lying and obstinacy he 
thought were the only faults for which 
children should be severely punished. 
But even for these, or at any rate for 
obstinacy, he would not have the rod used. 
He himself had only been whipped twice, 
and that gently, in his childhood. In 
nothing does he show himself more in 
advance of his age, than in his hatred, not 
only of the rod as an instrument of educa- 
tion, but of every form of cruelty. Two 
of his essays are directed against this vice 
which he says that he hated as the worst 
of all vices. He had, he tells us, a mar- 
vellous weakness towards pity and tender- 
heartedness; he could not bear to see a 
chicken’s throat cut, and it pained him to 
hear a hare crying in the jaws of his dogs. 
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Another quality which must have en- 
deared him to his friends is his cheerful- 
ness. He has no love, he tells us, nor 
respect for sadness, and no one is more 
exempt from it than he is; but though he 
is not melancholy he is given to reverie, 
and he is fond of meditating about death. 
The first essay in which he freely gives 
rein to his thoughts, the nineteenth of the 
first book, is entitled, “ Philosophy is to 
Learn how to Die,” and it ends with a 
remarkable picture of a chamber of death. 
During the last fifteen years or more of 
his life Montaigne carried about him an 
ever-present memento mori in the shape 
of an incurable malady, the stone, of 
which he has a good deal to say. He is 
not the only person of genius who has 
discoursed about his ailments ; but it must 
be said in his favor that he always does 
so with complete resignation and cheer- 
fulness, 

One of the gravest charges that has 
been brought against Montaigne is that of 
selfishness, and his worst accuser is him- 
self. In one place he speaks of the sin- 
gular affection which he bore himself; in 
another he says, “that any one who vol- 
untarily gives up a healthy and cheerful 
life in order to serve others, commits in 
his opinion a wrong and unnatural action.” 
This statement is almost as frank as that 
of the candidate for the borough of West 
Looe, who, putting his hat on his head 
proclaimed to the constituency that he 
thanked God that there was nothing in 
the world for which he cared so much as 
for what was under his hat. But must we 
implicitly accept Montaigne’s remarks on 
this point? Of course he is an egotist, 
for egotism means talking about yourself ; 
he may even be called, as Emerson calls 
him, the prince of egotists, for his egotism 
has indeed something princely about it. 
“This Prince Montaigne” old Samuel 
Daniel calls him. But isit fair toassume, 
as it is always assumed, that vanity and 
egotism were the only motives of his self- 
revelations? May he not have had to 
some extent a scientific object? His chief 
interest, he often tells us, was the study of 
human nature; that was his profession, 
hisart. His earliest essays consist almost 
entirely of stories drawn from literary 
sources which illustrate his theme, and all 
through them there are comparatively few 
remarks based upon observation of his 
fellow-men. May he not deliberately have 
formed the plan of studying human nature, 
not as most men do by the observation of 
others, but as it was reflected in himself? 
Is not this, after all, what he claims for 
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his work, and is there any reason why we 
should not believe him? Moreover, if 
vanity and egotism are all that is required 
for truthful self-revelation, how is it that 
no one has done it since Montaigne’s time 
with anything like the same degree of 
thoroughness? Rousseau was surely vain 
enough and egotistic enough; but what 
value have his “Confessions” as docu- 
ments of human nature compared with 
Montaigne’s? It is because Montaigne 
had a real object in his confessions, and 
because his vanity and egotism were ac- 
companied and controlled by his extraor- 
dinary frankness and sincerity that the 
result is so invaluable. 

The charge of selfishness is much 
graver, and it is impossible to acquit him 
altogether of it. Hecertainly made much 
account of ease and tranquillity and free- 
dom from constraint, and he shrewdly 
ordered his life so as to have as much of 
these as possible. On the other hand, he 
not unfrequently gave his services in pub- 
lic matters of some difficulty, on one occa- 
sion acting as negotiator between Henry 
of Guise and Henry of Navarre, and he 
fulfilled his duties as mayor of Bordeaux 
at any rate sufficiently well to be re-elected 
for a second term of office. Inconsistent, 
too, with extreme selfishness is his kindli- 
ness to the lower classes, his sympathy 
with their lives and appreciation of their 
virtues, a trait of character to be found in 
very few seigneurs of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, whether in France or elsewhere. I 
do not deny that he was selfish; but of 
that extreme form of selfishness which 
deliberately pursues its own pleasures at 
the expense of others, he must, I think, 
be acquitted. Selfishness is the vice 
which, more than any other, distinguishes 
the human nature from the divine. The 
man who is wholly untainted by it is some- 
thing more than an ordinary man. Butan 
ordinary man is precisely what Montaigne 
claimed to be. “The noblest lives,” he 
says at the conclusion of his essays, “are 
to my mind those which are ordered after 
the ordinary human pattern, without mira- 
cle, without extravagance.” Itis true that 
a large field of human experience is closed 
to him —the poet’s vision and the Chris- 
tian’s hope, the purifying effects of sorrow, 
the ennobling influence of love; and on 
the other hand, the tyranny of an overmas- 
tering passion, the pangs of an unavailing 
remorse, the dull misery of despair. Hu- 
man nature, in short, at either end of the 
scale is beyond his compass. But this 
limitation is the source of his strength and 
his popularity. It is because of the very 
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defects in his moral character that this 
one man stands forth as an epitome of 
human nature. The Pascals hate him, 
but the Pascals of this world are few. 
The ordinary man, the man of ordinary 
virtue finds in him his account. Dean 
Church, no doubt, goes too far when he 
says that “ Montaigne’s views both of life 
and death are absolutely and entirely un- 
affected by the fact of his professing to 
believe the Gospel;” but there is consid- 
erable truth in the remark, and there is 
truth also in Sainte Beuve’s remark that he 
is “the natural man.” All men, even 
those who conform most closely to the 
Christian pattern, have something of the 
natural, unregenerate man in them, and it 
is this “*touch of human” which draws 
them to Moutaigne. Chacun a son lopin 
en lui. ARTHUR TILLEY. 
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THE traveller from Hebron to Gaza 
cannot fail to be struck with the sudden 
contrast presented by the mountainous 
country that he leaves behind him and 
the long stretch of almost level plain into 
which he descends. After passing Bét- 
Jibrin, in which some scholars would see 
the site of the ancient Gath, he has to wend 
his way through narrow defiles and pre- 
cipitous limestone crags until he suddenly 
finds himself in the rich plain which forms 
the Meged, or district of “southern” Ju- 
dza. On the first occasion on which I 
traversed it, however, it was not the sharp 
contrast between mountain and plain that 
first attracted my attention. It was rather 
the number of ¢e/s, or artificial mounds, 
with which the plain is covered. Each 
tel marks the site of an ancient city or 
village, and no archeologist could help 
reflecting as he gazed upon them what a 
rich field must here await the future ex- 
cavator. Among them I noted two or 
three of remarkable height and size, and 
longed for an opportunity of discovering 
the historical secrets that lay hidden 
within them, It was more especially ona 
lofty mound, which my dragoman told me 
was Called Tel ’Ajlan, that I cast covetous 
eyes. 

The curiosity which the site of the 
mound excited has now been partially 
gratified. After ten years of patient im- 
portunity the Palestine Exploration Fund 
succeeded last spring in obtaining per- 
mission from the Turkish government to 
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excavate in the south of Palestine, and 
Mr. Flinders Petrie, the prince of living 
excavators, placed his services at the dis- 
posal of the Fund. In spite of obstacles 
of every nature, presented by the climate, 
by Turkish officialism, and by the char- 
acter of the Beduin inhabitants of the 
country, his few weeks of work have pro- 
duced truly marvellous results. We now 
know something of the art and building 
of the Israelites in the period of the kings, 
and even of that older Amorite population 
whom the Israelites conquered. It has 
become possible to speak of Palestinian 
archeology, and to determine the age of 
the pottery and hewn stones which are 
met with in the country. Where all be- 
fore was chaos, order at last has begun to 
reign. 

The firman granted by the Porte al- 
lowed excavations to be conducted over 
an area of nine and one-half square kilo- 
métres in the neighborhood of Khurbet 
*Ajlan, but enjoined that all objects found, 
including even duplicates, should be 
handed over to a Turkish commissioner 
specially appointed to oversee the work. 
When, however, Mr. Petrie arrived in 
Jerusalem at the beginning of March, he 
found that, owing to a trifling error of 
description, the firman was detained in 
Constantinople, and it did not reach Jeru- 
salem, where Mr, Petrie was awaiting it 
in the midst of violent storms and pene- 
trating cold, until the very end of the 
month. At last it came, but, in spite of 
the courtesy and assistance of the en- 
lightened pasha of Jerusalem, further 
delays were interposed by the Turkish 
commissioner, and it was not until April 
14 that work could be commenced, one 
week only before Ramadan. What Rama- 
dan means is known too well to those who 
have lived in the Mohammedan East. 
An unbroken fast throughout the day, fol- 
lowed by feasting at night, renders even 
the most industrious disinclined for work. 
And Mr. Petrie had to deal with a popu- 
lation naturally disposed to steal rather 
than to work, and who had never tried 
their hands at excavating before. It was 
no wonder that the excavator from time 
to time thought regretfully of the indus- 
trious and intelligent fe//ahin he had left 
behind in Egypt, and longed to see the 
“savages ” who now squat on the fertile 
plain of Judza swept back into their an- 
cestral desert homes. 

Mr. Petrie began with some preparatory 
digging at a place known to the geogra- 
phers as Umm el-Laqis, which has been 
supposed to be the site of the once impor- 
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tant fortress of Lachish. The first time 
I visited the spot I was told that the real 
name of the hill-slope was Umm el-Latfs, 
and three years ago, when I visited it for 
a second time, | satisfied myself that it 
represented nothing more than the site of 
a village of the Roman age. Mr. Petrie’s 
excavations have abundantly confirmed 
my conclusion. The site, he found, was 
covered with only six to eight feet of arti- 
ficial earth, which was filled with frag- 
ments of Roman pottery, and in one place 
a worn coin of Maximian Hercules was 
disinterred two feet above the virgin soil. 
Accordingly, he soon moved with his 
workmen to the tel which formed the most 
prominent object in the district where he 
was permitted to dig. 

The tel is about six miles from the vil- 
lage of Burér, and near the site of a 
Roman hamlet which goes by the name 
of Khurbet ’Ajl4n, or Ruin of Eglon. It 
proves not to be called Tel el-’Ajlan, “ the 
mound of the Eglonite,” as my dragoman 
informed me, but Tel el-Hesy, apparently 
from a spring of water which flows past 
the eastern face of the mound. The 
spring is the only source of fresh water 
that exists for many miles around, and 
falls into a brackish brook which trickles 
from the neighboring Tel en-Nejfleh, the 
united stream being subsequently swal- 
lowed upin a stony wadia few hundred 
yards lower down. Mr. Petrie is doubt- 
less right in thinking that it was to this 
spring that the city now represented by 
the Tel el-Hesy owed its importance. The 
spring would have borne the same rela- 
tion to the old town that the spring of the 
Virgin bore, and still bears, to Jerusalem. 
When swollen by rain the stream is capa- 
ble of doing a considerable amount of 
mischief. It has washed away a large 
‘portion of the eastern and south-eastern 
sides of the mound, thus laying bare a 
section of the tel from its top to the 
bottom. This has proved, however, of 
invaluable service to the explorer, as the 
time at his disposal would never have 
allowed him to uncover a tenth part of 
the soil which has been removed by the 
water. Another season of work would 
have been needed before the lowest part 
of the tel could have been reached, and 
the history of the mound revealed, to- 
gether with that of the pottery which is 
embedded in it. The kindly assistance of 
the water was the one piece of good for- 
tune that fell to Mr. Petrie’s lot, and he 
knew how to make the most of it. 

On the southern and western sides of 
the tel is an enclosure, about thirty acres 
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square, which is surrounded by a “clay 
rampart ” still seven feet high in certain 
parts, and in one place by a brick wall. 
As there is but a slight deposit of earth 
within the enclosure, while nothing was 
found in it, Mr. Petrie is doubtless right 
in holding that it was intended to shelter 
cattle in case of an invasion, It probably 
belongs to the later period of the city to 
which it was attached. 

The city is represented by the tel or 
mound. This rises to a height of no less 
than sixty feet, formed by the accumu- 
lated ruins of successive towns, the low- 
est of which stood on a platform of natural 
soil about fifty feet above the stream 
which runs through the wadi below. The 
mound is about two hundred feet square. 

Mr. Petrie’s description of it reads like 
the record of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries 
at Troy. City has been piled upon city, 
the latest colonists being Greeks, whose 
settlement was itself swept away before 
the age of Alexander the Great. The 
lowest and earliest city was the most im- 
portant, if we may judge from the size of 
the wall with which it was encircled. This 
was twenty-eight feet eight inches thick, 
and was formed, like the walls of an Egyp- 
tian city, of clay bricks baked in the sun. 
It had te twice repaired in the course 
of its history, and it still stands to a height 
of twenty-one feet. As thin black Pheeni- 
cian pottery was found above it, which 
Egyptian excavation has shown to be not 
later than about B.C. 1100, we may follow 
Mr. Petrie in regarding the wall as that of 
one of those Amorite cities which, as we 
are told, were “walled up to heaven” 
(Deut. i. 28), It is the first authentic 
memorial of the ancient Canaanitish pop- 
ulation which has been discovered in Pal- 
estine. As large quantities of potsherds 
have been met with both outside and 
within it, we now know the precise char- 
acteristics of Amorite pottery, and can 
consequently tell the age of a site on which 
it occurs. 

The city to which the wall belonged 
was taken and destroyed, and the wall 
itself was allowed to fall into ruin, Then 
came a period when the site was occupied 
by rude herdsmen or squatters, unskilled 
in the arts either of making bricks or of 
fortifying towns. Their huts were built 
of mud and rolled stones from the wadi 
below, and resembled the wretched shan- 
ties of the half-savage Beduin, which we 
may still see on the outskirts of the Holy 
Land. They must have been inhabited 
by members of the invading Israelitish 
tribes who had overthrown the civilization 
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that had long existed in the cities of 
Canaan, and were still in a condition of 
nomadic barbarism. We may gather from 
the Book of Judges that the period was 
brought to an end by the organizing efforts 
of Samuel and the defeat of the Philis- 
tines by Saul. With the foundation of 
the Israelitish monarchy came a new 
epoch of prosperity and culture. Jerusa- 
lem and other cities were enlarged and 
fortified (1 Kings ix. 15-19), and the 
chronicler tells us (2 Chron. xi. 5) that 
after the revolt of the Ten Tribes the 
chief cities of Judah were further strength- 
ened by Rehoboam. The ruins of Tel el- 
Hesy furnish numerous evidences of this 
new epoch of building. First of all we 
have a wall of crude brick thirteen feet 
thick, which is probably identical with a 
wall traced by Mr. Petrie along the west- 
ern and northern faces of the tel, where it 
ends in a tower at the north-west corner. 
However this aay be, the section laid 
bare by the stream on the eastern face of 
the tel shows that the thirteen feet wall 
was repaired and rebuilt three or four 
times over. All these rebuildings must 
be referred to the age of the kings, since 
the only remains of post-exilic times dis- 
covered on the mound are those of the 
Greek settlement of the fifth century B.c. 
One of the later rebuildings is illus- 
trated by a massive brick wall twenty-five 
feet thick, and of considerable height, 
which Mr. Petrie has discovered on the 
southern slope of the tel, and which he 
refers to the reign of Manasseh. It has 
been built above a g/acis formed of large 
blocks of stone, the faces of which were 
covered with plaster. Mr. Petrie ,has 
traced the glacis to a height of forty feet, 
and has found that it was approached by a 
flight of steps, at the foot of which, in the 
valley, was a fortified building, of which 
only the gateway nowremains. The earth 
on which the glacis rests is piled ten feet 
deep around a large building eighty-five 
feet in length, and composed of crude 
brick walls more than four feet in thick- 
ness. Ten feet below the building are the 
ruins of another large building, which, 
after having been burnt, was rudely put 
together again out of the old materials, 
The original edifice was of crude brick 
with doorways of “fine white limestone.” 
Several slabs of the latter have been dis- 
covered ; on three of them is “a curious 
form of decoration by a shallow pilaster, 
with very sloping side, resting on a low 
cushion base, and with a volute at the 





top.” As Mr. Petrie remarks: “* We are 
here face to face at last with work of the’! 
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earlier Jewish kings, probably executed 
by the same school of masons who built 
and adorned the temple of Solomon.” In 
the volute Mr. Petrie sees a representa- 
tion of.a ram’s horn, and calls to mind the 
Biblical expression, “the horns of the 
altar.” Whether this be so or not, the 
volute is an earlier form of that which 
characterizes the Ionic capital. On one 
of the slabs is a grafito, which must have 
been scratched upon the stone by one of 
the subjects of Solomon or his immediate 
successors. It represents a lion or dog 
walking, and as the slab was built into the 
reconstructed edifice upside down, the 
drawing must have been made while the 
stone still formed part of the original edi- 
fice. This can hardly have been erected 
at a later date than the reign of Reho- 
boam. 

The stones of the glacis have led Mr. 
Petrie to a very important conclusion. 
They are drafted, the surface of the stone 
being smoothed away towards the edges 
so as to leave a rough projection in the 
middle. But they show no trace of the 
claw-tool, or comb-pick, as Mr. Petrie pre- 
fers to call it. Now this tool is character- 
istic of Greek work, and as it was used 
in Greece in the pre-Persian era, while it 
was introduced into Egypt only after the 
contact of Egypt with Greece, we may 
infer that it was of Greek invention. Its 
employment in Palestine, therefore, would 
imply that any building in which it was 
used belonged to the Greek age, Mr. 
Petrie’s excavations at Tel el-Hesy hav- 
ing shown that older Jewish work exhibits 
no traces of it. Consequently the dispute 
as to the age of the Har&m wall at Jeru- 
salem is at last settled. Here the stones 
have been dressed with a claw-tool from 
the foundation upwards, and it becomes 
clear, accordingly, that they must all be 
referred to a Herodian date. I have al- 
ways felt doubtful about the antiquity 
commonly ascribed to them on the strength 
of certain masons’ marks pronounced by 
Mr. Deutsch to be early Phoenician char- 
acters. But it is questionable whether 
they are characters at all; at any rate, they 
do not belong to an early form of the 
Pheenician alphabet, and no argument can 
be drawn from them as to the pre-exilic 
origin of the monument on which they 
occur. 

But while the date of the. great wall 
which surrounds the Mosque of Omar at 
Jerusalem is thus brought down to the 
classical period, the very fact which has 
reduced its claims to antiquity has served 
to establish the pre exilic character of 
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another monument near Hebron. This is 
the Ramet-el-Khalil, or Shrine of Abra- 
ham, about three miles to the north of 
Hebron. The huge blocks of stone of 
which this building was composed have 
never been touched by the claw-tool, and 
we may therefore see in them the relics of 
a temple the foundation of which must be 
older than the exile. Can it represent 
the site of Kirjath-sepher, the Canaanite 
“city of books ”? 

In Tel el-Hesy Mr. Petrie sees the ruins 
of Lachish.* The spring which flowed 
beneath its walls is, as has been said, the 
only fountain of fresh water which gushes 
from the soil for many miles around, and 
the spot would naturally therefore have 
been selected as the site of an important 
fortress. How precious such a supply of 
water would be may be judged from the 
fact that the brackish stream which flows 
from the smaller and more insignificant 
Tel en-Nejileh, was in ancient times con- 
fined there by a massive dam. We know 
that Lachish was one of the chief fortresses 
of Judza, and its capture by Sennacherib 
was considered sufficiently memorable to 
be depicted in a bas-relief on the walls of 
that monarch’s palace; we know also that 
it stood somewhere in the neighborhood 
of the present Tel el-Hesy. On the other 
hand, the name of Khurbet ’Ajlan, given 
to an adjoining site, might incline us to 
believe that the tel represents Eglon 
rather than Lachish. Eglon and Lachish, 
however, were close to one another, and, 
considering that Lachish was the larger 
and more important town of the two, Mr. 
Petrie is probably right in locating it at 
Tel el-Hesy. In that case Tel en-Nejileh 
will be Eglon. 

If Tel el-Hesy is Lachish, the monu- 
ments of sculpture and inscription over- 
thrown there by Sennacherib must still be 
lying within its ruins. Indeed, even more 
precious relics of the past may await the 
explorer of the old Amorite city. Among 
the tablets discovered at Tel el-Amarna 
are despatches to the Egyptian king from 
Zimridi and Yabniel, the governors of La- 
chish, which prove that the art of writing 
the Babylonian language in cuneiform 
characters upon clay was known and prac- 
tised there. The city was the seat of a 
governor, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the governor’s palace contained an 
archive chamber. For aught we know 
the clay tablets with which the archive 
chamber was once stored may still lie 

* Major Conder had already suggested the same 


identification (Memoirs of the Survey of Western 
Palestine, iii., p. 261). 
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buried under the déris which has con- 
cealed the ruins of the Amorite city for 
so many generations from the eyes and 
ravages of man. 

However this may be, Mr. Petrie’s ex- 
cavations, brief and imperfect as they have 
necessarily been, have taught us two im- 
portant facts. The first of these facts is 
the mutability of local nomenclature in the 
East. The recurrence of an ancient name 
in the mouths of the modern inhabitants 
of Palestine. by no means implies that the 
place to which it is given is the repre- 
sentative of an ancient locality of the 
same name. The utmost it can prove is 
that the ancient site is probably to be 
sought in the near neighborhood of the 
spot to which the name is now applied. 
The existence of a name like Khurbet 
’Ajlan, given though it may be to a com- 
paratively recent site, may yet show that 
the Eglon of the past once stood some- 
where in its vicinity. But it can do no 
more. The tides of war which have swept 
from time to time over the civilized East 
have displaced the older population, have 
reduced the earlier cities of the land to 
“ruinous heaps,” and have transferred 
their inhabitants to other places. When 
the Jews returned from the Babylonian 
exile, they were in most cases likely to 
settle in the open country, at a distance 
from the barren mounds which were all that 
remained of the older cities. The new 
Eglon would arise, not on the site of the 
more ancient one, but where the settlers 
would be surrounded by green pastures or 
cultivated fields. The fact is a warning 
to those who would place the ancient 
Megiddo at Mujedda on the evidence only 
of a similarity of name, or who would 
transform the “Stone” of Zoheleth into 
the Cliff of Zehwele, in defiance of philol- 
ogy and geography. 

The second fact brought to light by Mr. 
Petrie is that, if we are ever to learn any- 
thing about pre-exilic Israel on the soil of 
Palestine itself, it must be by the help of 
the spade. His excavations have shown 
that up to now we have known nothing, or 
next to nothing, of the archzology of the 
Holy Land before the classical age. They 
have further shown what a rich harvest, 
on the other hand, awaits the excavator. 
Already the basis has been laid for a sci- 
entific study of Palestinian antiquities ; 
the sites that cover the ground can now 
be assigned to their respective ages by 
means of the pottery they contain; and 
we can tell from a simple inspection of 
the stones of a building whether or not it 
belongs to the pre-exilic epoch. The fu- 
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ture excavator will no longer set to work 
in the dark, trusting for success to chance 
and luck ; he will know beforehand where 
and how to dig, and with what rewards 
he is likely to meet. The explorer who 
will devote himself to the labor, as Sir A. 
H. Layard devoted himself to Nineveh 
and Dr. Schliemann to Troy, will obtain 
results as marvellous and far-reaching as 
those obtained by Layard and Schliemann. 
The former story of Palestine has not 
been obliterated from its soil, as has often 
been imagined; on the contrary, it is in- 
delibly impressed on the stone and clay 
which that soil still holds in its bosom. 
We have dug up Homer and Herodotos; 
we shall yet dig up the Bible. 

Mr. Petrie’s excavations could not be 
continued long enough to allow him to 
penetrate to that central core of the tel 
where alone he could expect to meet with 
inscribed stones. Apart from stonema- 
sons’ marks, in the shape of early forms 
of Pheenician letters, the only inscription 
he has disinterred is scratched on the 
fragment of a terra-cotta vase. The in- 
scription he assigns to the age of Heze- 
kiah. One of the letters composing it, 
however, has a very archaic form, and it 
may therefore belong to an earlier period. 
But, like the famous Siloam inscription, it 
indicates in a curious way what was the 
ordinary writing material employed by the 
Jews. The “tails” of certain letters are 
curved, the curve being represented on the 
refractory terra-cotta by two scratches, 
which together form an angle. It is clear 
from this that the Hebrews must have ordi- 
narily written on papyrus or parchment, 
where the longer lines of the characters 
would naturally run into curves, and not, 
like the Moabites, for instance, on clay, 
stone, or metal, They were a literary 
rather than a monumental people. 

A seal found in Jerusalem, and belong- 
ing to Mr. Clark, has at last given us a 
clue to the relative age of the few Jewish 
inscriptions of the pre-exilic period which 
are at present known tous. The inscrip- 
tion upon it states that it was the property 
of * Elishama’, the son of the king.” Now, 
we hear about this Elishama’ from the 
prophet Jeremiah (xli. 1), who tells us that 
he was of “ the seed royal,” and the grand- 
father of Ishmael, the contemporary of 
Zedekiah. Elishama’, accordingly, will 
have flourished about B.c. 650, and we 
can therefore now determine what were 
the forms taken by the letters of the Jew- 
ish alphabet at that particular time. Com- 
paring them with the forms of the letters 
in the Siloam inscription, we find that the 
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latter must be somewhat, though not 
greatly, older, and that consequently the 
general opinion is justified which consid- 
ers that the construction of the tunnel 
commemorated by the inscription was the 
work of Ahaz or Hezekiah. A fixed point 
of departure has thus been obtained in 
Hebrew epigraphy. 

The excavator, then, who continues Mr. 
Petrie’s work next season will be equipped 
with knowledge and resources which, only 
six months ago, were not even dreamed 
of. Discoveries of the highest interest 
await him: monuments of David and 
Solomon and their successors ; it may be 
even the clay records of the Amorite 
priests and chieftains whom the children 
of Israel dispossessed. The bearing such 
discoveries may have upon the interpreta- 
tion and criticism of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, the light they may throw upon 
the conquest of Canaan or the establish- 
ment of the Davidic monarchy, cannot 
even be conceived. But we may feel sure 
that such discoveries will be achieved, if 
only the means of achieving them are pro- 
vided. And provided we cannot doubt 
they will be, as soon as the results of Mr. 
Petrie’s preliminary campaign are made 
known to scholars and lovers of the Bible. 
In wealthy England the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund cannot fail to find that 
money for the work will flow to it in abun- 
dance. A. H. SAYCE. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
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BY W. E. NORRIS. 
AUTHOR OF “* THIRLBY HALL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A DISAPPOINTING DAY. 


FALLING in love is probably a universal 
experience, and, like most other human 
experiences, it has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. Amongst the former can 
hardly be counted any quickening of the 
patient’s perceptions or any improvement 
in his or her judgment. To be in love 
is to believe that the person whom you 
love is not only more charming but also 
far better than the rest of our species — 
this, at all events, is the masculine point 
of view; one is not quite so sure about 
the feminine —and never since Adam 
wooed Eve has a true lover thought so 
meanly of the object of his affections as 
to suspect her of merely amusing herself 
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at his expense. That, no doubt, is an 
accusation which true lovers are very fond 
of making; but they never make it sin- 
cerely. 

Willie Brett, therefore, cheered himself 
on his homeward way with dreams in 
which hope predominated to an extent 
scarcely justified by the circumstances. 
He was not, of course, so vain as to im- 
agine that Lady Evelyn had anything more 
than a moderate sort of friendly regard 
for kim; but what he did think was that 
she could not care very much about Morti- 
mer. Could one speak of anybody whom 
one loved in the kindly, approving, terms 
which she had employed in speaking of 
that young man? vidently not; and 

uite as evidently, Lady Evelyn was not 
the girl to submit to dictation in the mat- 
ter of choosing a husband. So that there 
seemed to be nothing out of the way in 
the conclusion that Lady Wetherby’s ma- 
ternal solicitude was likely to be disap- 
pointed, and that, whatever other obstacles 
might bar the path of a diffident suitor, 
Mortimer was not one of them. 

But the thoughts and wishes and mo- 
tives of young women are past finding 
out, while, as for maternal solicitude, itis a 
factor which ought to be reckoned with by 
every mother’s son. If Willie did not 
realize this, it was perhaps because he had 
for so long been virtually an orphan, 
When he reached Mrs. Archdale’s villa 
he found that he had still a mother who 
was disposed to claim all the rights be- 
longing to her position. For Marcia was 
not in the best of humors that afternoon, 
and her opinion was that she had been 
treated with scant courtesy. 

“Will you have some tea?” she asked, 
as he entered the drawing-room. “I 
didn’t expect to see you back before din- 
ner-time, if then. Laura Wetherby has 
just been here, and she gave me to under- 
stand that they had taken possession 
of you for the day. Not very considerate 
of them, I think, when they knew that you 
only arrived last night; but I suppose it 
is natural that you should prefer being 
with them to spending a dull afternoon 
with me.” 

Willie could only hang his head peni- 
tently and murmur that he was very sorry. 
He was too scrupulously truthful to dis- 
claim the preference attributed to him, but 
he said he had not really meant to be away 
all day. He had merely gone to call at 
Malton Lodge and had been persuaded to 
stay to luncheon, and then he had been 
asked to play a game of golf with his old 
schoolfellow, Mortimer. 
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“ And with that girl, I suppose?” asked 
Marcia sharply. 

“ Oh no, Lady Evelyn didn’t play,” an- 
swered Willie, “she only looked on for 
part of the time.” 

Marcia snorted. “I think that girl has 
been very badly brought up,” she re- 
marked presently. ‘“ Laura allows her to 
do exactly as she pleases, and I don’t 
think I ever met anybody with quite such 
disagreeable manners. I can’t understand 
people calling her pretty, can you?” 

Willie was bound to confess that he 
could understand it; whereupon Marcia 
snorted again. And now he had to make 
the still more awkward confession that he 
had promised to sail over to Dartmouth 
on the morrow in Mortimer’s yacht, ac- 
companied by the badly-mannered girl and 
her injudicious mother. 

Then there was a fine fuss. Marcia 
told him that if he intended to be absent 
all day and every day he had much better 
go to Blaydon at once. There at least he 
would be able to shoot partridges, which 
would be a more wholesome and dignified 
kind of sport than acting as a decoy duck 
—for he might rest assured that it was 
in that capacity that Lady Evelyn pro- 
posed to make use of him. As for her- 
self, she ought not, she supposed, to 
wonder that he no longer cared to be with 
her; it was natural, no doubt, and she 
must bear it; only his indifference would 
be a little less hard to bear if he were 
out of sight. To the deep consternation 
of the culprit, who, as has been men- 
tioned, was but imperfectly acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the opposite sex, 
she ended by bursting into a flood of tears. 

The sight of her distress filled him with 
remorse. He did not think her unreason- 
able ; on the contrary, he felt that it was 
he who had been abominably selfish and 
thoughtless, and he said so. He would, 
of course, give up the Dartmouth expedi- 
tion; in fact, his impulse at the moment 
was to declare that he would give up any- 
thing if only she would stop crying. 

Fortunately, she did not take advantage 
of his weakness and alarm, the full meas- 
ure of which she may not have conjec- 
tured. She only saw that he was repent- 
ant, that his neglect of her had not been 
caused by any lack of natural affection, and 
that he was very anxious to make friends 
again. That being so, she dried her eyes 
and smiled and met him half-way, as 
women, to give them their due, are gen- 
erally ready todo. It is, after all, no fault 
of theirs that nine out of ten of them are 
so constituted as to enjoy a quarrel, 
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whereas nine out of ten of us dislike noth- 
ing in the world so much. 

“ You mustn’t take me so literally, Wil- 
lie,” she said, holding his hands in hers. 
“ T was upset and worried — things happen 
every day which upset and =" me — 
and I suppose I fell foul of you because 
you chanced to come in before I had had 
time to recover myself. I don’t really 
believe that you care more for those peo- 
ple than you do for me. And you are 
to go to Dartmouth with them to-morrow, 
please. Yes; I insist uponit! Iam not 
going to have them laughing at you for 
being tied to my apron-string.” 

In the end it was agreed that he should 
adhere to his engagement. He had been 
honestly willing to abandon it, but he would 
have been a very extraordinary specimen 
of humanity if he had not been relieved 
by the rejection of his offer. He could 
not make a confidant of his mother, be- 
cause he saw that there was no hope of 
obtaining hersympathy. She seemed, un- 
happily, to have taken a prejudice against 
Lady Evelyn, and he had sense enough 
to be aware that reason never wins the day 
against prejudice. However, he made his 
peace without any further allusion to the 
subject of their contention, which indeed 
she speedily forgot ; so that before he went 
up-stairs to dress for dinner he had heard 
a good deal more about his step-father’s 
shortcomings, and had been embraced and 
profusely thanked in return for a couple 
of bank-notes which he produced from his 
pocket. Bank-notes, luckily, cannot be 
traced back to their donor; but even if 
it had been a question of a cheque, Willie 
could have written one unhesitatingly. 
Rightly or wrongly, he conceived that his 
mother was fully entitled to any aid that 
he could give her; nor did he doubt the 
truth of her assertion that it was not she 
who had made ducks and drakes of her 
own resources. Still, he was not quite so 
incensed against Archdale as he might 
have been if his mind had not been pre- 
occupied with other thoughts. Archdale 
appeared to have behaved badly and would 
doubtless continue to behave badly; but 
there was no help forthat. What was less 
certain and considerably more interesting 
was the question of how Lady Evelyn 
Foljambe intended to behave. 

On the ensuing morning he walked 
down to the harbor, with some hope of 
arriving at a solution of that doubtful 
point before the day should be at an end. 
And perhaps it was because Lady Evelyn 
and her mother, who drove up just as he 
reached the steps, greeted him in such a 
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friendly fashion, or perhaps it was only 
because the weather was so bright and 
sunny, with a nice sailing breeze blowing 
off the land, that he felt unwontedly san- 
guine and light-hearted. 

Lady Evelyn, too, seemed to be in 
high spirits. “ We are going to have a 
perfectly glorious day,” she declared. 
“ After all, one does have some good days 
even in Torquay, and though I never could 
understand the fun of yachting, I do enjoy 
an occasional sail in the Albatross — that 
is, when one is lucky enough to have the 
right people on board,” she added, with a 
glance at Willie which, if it meant any- 
thing, must surely have meant that he was 
one of the right people — possibly also 
that Mr. Mortimer was not. 

That may very likely have been the 
impression that she intended to convey ; 
but whether her true sentiments were such 
as were implied therein was quite another 
question. For no sooner had she set foot 
on the deck of the Albatross, a smart hun- 
dred-and-thirty-ton yawl, flying the white 
squadron ensign, than she began to de- 
vote her whole attention to the fortunate 
owner of that vessel, and seemed to have 
suddenly forgotten that there was anybody 
else in the vicinity. 

“T shall go below until we have got 
under way,” said Lady Wetherby deci- 
sively; “I don’t want to have my head 
knocked off.” 

Lady Evelyn, perhaps, saw no reason to 
dread that fatality, or was willing to take 
the risk of it. She remained where she 
was, chatting with Mortimer about things 
and people utterly unknown to Willie, 
while the yacht was released from her 
moorings and glided past the pier-head 
under mizzen and jib. She had to duck 
when the mainsail was hoisted and the 
heavy boom swung over; but she evi- 
dently knew enough about nautical mat- 
ters to be able to take care of herself, and 
indeed she presently showed that she, at 
any rate, had full confidence in her own 
seamanship. 

“ Now, Parkins,” said she, turning to 
the skipper, “I’m going to steer.” 

“If you please, my lady,” answered 
Parkins, resigning the tiller with a smoth- 
ered sigh. 

He looked so depressed as he moved 
forward and passed Willie that the latter, 
though he did not feel particularly merry 
at the moment, could not help laughing, 
“You don’t put much faith in your su 
stitute, do you? ” he asked. 

“Oh, we can’t come to no harm, sir,” 
answered the man ; “ only I wish her lady- 
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ship could have waited a bit longer. You 
see, there’s bound to be a lot of gentlemen 
staring out of them there club windows, 
and I don’t know but what they might 
think we was all intoxicated.” 

It must be confessed that the course 
pursued by the Albatross was somewhat 
erratic, and that she did not appear to be 
making quite the most of a fair wind. But 
perhaps her owner was in no desperate 
hurry to reach his destination, and cer- 
tainly he was indifferent to the possible 
censures of theclubcritics. He sat upon 
the bulwarks, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, swinging one leg, while he kept upan 
unflagging conversation with Lady Eve- 
lyn, fragments of which reached the ears 
of the despised third person. Their talk, 
so far as he could gather, related entirely 
to royalties and dukes and duchesses and 
other grandees; it was not, perhaps, ex- 
actly the kind of talk in which lovers are 
wont to indulge ; yet it was of a nature to 
make a humble lieutenant of infantry real- 
ize how very far he was removed from 
their coterie. After a time Lady Weth- 
erby reappeared, and he had to get achair 
for her and make her comfortable and 
listen, rather inattentively, to her com- 
ments upon the news contained in the 
Morning Post, which she had brought on 
board with her. Not until they were off 
Berry Head and luncheon was over was 
any excuse given him for approaching 
Lady Evelyn, and by that time he was so 
thoroughly dispirited that it was she who 
had to take the initiative. When they 
left the main cabin, Mortimer went for- 
ward to give some order or other, and 
then it was that our hero’s presence was 
at length recognized by the person who 
was alone responsible for it. 

“ How bored you look!” Lady Evelyn 
said, as she moved astern and beckoned 
to him to join her, her mother having re- 
turned to a wicker chair and the Jorn- 
ing Post. “ Don’t you like yachting?” 

“Tt all depends,” answered Willie can- 
didly ; “I dare say I should enjoy it well 
enough if I hada yacht of my own and if 
— if I could choose my company.” 

“That is truly flattering to the present 
company. Well, I don’t think I care very 
much about yachting in anybody’s com- 
pany. It can’t be called sport; all that 
can be said for it is that it’s a shade bet- 
ter than going out for a constitutional. 
I’d rather be hunting, wouldn’t you?” 

This, it may be conjectured, was a lead- 
ing observation; for Lady Evelyn had 
seen enough of her companion to know 
what his tastes were, and enough of men 
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in general to be aware that it is useless to 
to make them talk upon subjects in 
which they are not interested. Be. that 
as it may, she very soon brought this 
young man to a happier frame of mind, 
and found him quite as good an authority 
upon the points of a horse as Mortimer 
perhaps was upon the domestic affairs of 
duchesses. 

And Mortimer was apparently troubled 
by no ignoble sentiments of envy or jeal- 
ousy. When he sauntered aft and per- 
ceived that he had been replaced, he sat 
down contentedly beside Lady Wetherby, 
making no attempt to interrupt a colloquy 
which to one of those concerned in it was 
so delightful. Willie knew, or thought he 
knew, perfectly well that the girl whom 
he loved did not care a pin for him; but 
he also knew, or thought he knew, that 
she did not care a pin for his rival. That 
was as much as he could expect or hope 
for. To be permitted to sit by her side, 
to watch her face and to hear her voice — 
this was sufficient for him in the early 
stage of the malady with which he was 
afflicted. What if she did speak of roth- 
ing but protracted runs and the pedigree 
of hounds and the joys of cub-hunting, 
which were denied to her? It was, at 
any rate, to him that she addressed her 
remarks, not to the other fellow. 

But the other fellow’s turn came in due 
time ; possibly the other fellow may have 
been comfortably aware that it would 
come. The pretty little land-locked port 
of Dartmouth was made early in the after- 
noon; the anchor rattled down, the gig 
was lowered, and Mortimer remarked that 
there would be heaps of time for a walk 
before taking the train back to = 
The party, on being set ashore, naturally 
headed, as everybody who lands at Dart- 
mouth does, for the wooded promontory 
on which the quaint old church of St. 
Petrox stands; and doubtless it was 
equally natural —at al! events, it so fell 
out—that Mortimer and Lady Evelyn 
should lead the way, Willie being thus 
once more relegated to the charms of Lady 
Wetherby’s society. 

Lady Wetherby had a kind heart and 
an ample stock of common sense and 
about as much perspicacity as is required 
for the recognition of the obvious. She 
therefore thought it only right to utter 
a few words of admonition for the benefit 
of her young friend, the expression of 
whose features had told its own tale to her 
during the previous hour. As she ambled 
beside him along the shady footpath, she 
began, with transparent diplomacy, by de- 
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ploring the change which had come over 
girls in the course of the last — — 

“1 suppose that since the world began 
there must always have been flirts,” she 
said; “but I don’t think that flirtation 
was quite such a common, matter-of- 
course thing in my day as it is now. 
The men, no doubt, are chiefly to blame. 
They don’t wish to be taken seriously ; 
they only want to amuse themselves, and 
the girls, who very soon find that out, fol- 
low suit and amuse themselves too. So 
perhaps it’s as broad as it’s long, and no 
hearts are broken when both sides play 
the game. But, as I always tell Evelyn, 
it does occasionally happen that a man is 
really in earnest, and then it is very wrong 
to trifle with him.” 

“Of course I know nothing about it,” 
said Willie gravely ; “ but I shouldn’t have 
thought that Lady Evelyn was a flirt.” 

“Oh, I’m quite sure she doesn’t mean 
to be,” her mother declared; “but she is 
accustomed to receiving a good deal of 
attention, and perhaps she doesn’t under- 
stand the difference between the men 
whom she meets in London and the men 
who may happen to turn up elsewhere. 
She says and does things which really 
mean nothing at all, and sometimes I am 
afraid that they may be taken as—as 
meaning something, you know.” 

Nothing could have been more explicit. 
Willie appreciated the kindly compassion 
which had prompted this warning, al- 
though it came too late in the day to be 
of any service to him. He was only one 
of the men who had “happened to turn 
up elsewhere,” and his chances, uo doubt, 
were infinitesimal ; still, such as they were, 
he must needs cling to them so long as 
the shadow of a shade of hope remained. 

“Ts Mortimer one of the London men 
who don’t wish to be taken serious!v?” 
he ventured to inquire. 

“Upon my word I can’t tell you,” an- 
swered Lady Wetherby, laughing. “I 
think he is serious, and I don’t mind con- 
fessing that I hope he is. From my point 
of view he is unexceptionable; but my 
point of view may not be Evelyn’s, and I 
wouldn’t for the world urge her to act 
against her inclinations. As far as I can 
judge, she likes him; at all events, I am 
tolerabiy certain that there is nobody else 
whom she likes better.” 

Willie remained silent. After all, he 
had been told no more than he already 
knew; yet there is a difference between 
being aware of a fact and hearing it stated 
in plain words, so that he did not greatly 
enjoy the remainder of his walk. Lady 
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Wetherby took charge of him until it was 
over—an arrangement which seemed to 
meet the approval of the other couple. 
What she discoursed about while the 

paced slowly through the woods and ad- 
mired the prospect, and then retraced 
their steps to the landing-stage, whence 
they crossed by ferry to the Kingswear 
station, he scarcely knew; but he had a 

eneral impression that she meant to be 
ind and was sorry forhim., In the train, 
both Lady Wetherby and Mortimer fell 
asleep — fancy falling asleep at such a 
time ! — but Lady Evelyn, who was gazing 
out of the window at the darkening land- 
scape, responded only by monosyllables 
to the few remarks which Willie made so 
bold as to address to her, and it was evi- 
dent that, whatever the subject of her 
thoughts might be, she was not thinking 
about him. Aftera time he desisted from 
troubling her. It was not until they were 
nearing Torquay that she took his breath 
away by leaning forward and saying ab- 
ruptly, — 

“It has been a horrid day, hasn’t it?” 

“I didn’t know it had,” answered Wil- 
lie stupidly ; “I—I thought it had been 
a great success.” 

“So do they,” she returned, indicating 
the two sleepers with a slightly disdain- 
ful gesture. “I didn’t think so; but then 
I suppose I am rather hard to please. I 
dare say it’s all right, and it doesn’t much 
signify if it’s all wrong,” she added, 
throwing herself back again into her cor- 
ner. 

Torquay was reached and Lady Weth- 
erby and Mortimer were wide awake 
before he could ask her to explain her- 
self; but while he was wending his soli- 
tary way homewards her meaning seemed 
to become clearto him. She had accepted 
a man whom she didn’t love and she was 
already beginning to repent of her folly ; 
that much might be surmised. But why 
she had accepted the man, and whether 
her repentance would prove lasting, and 
what prospect there was of her adhering 
to a hastily formed engagement — these 
were questions which sufficed to keep a 
straightforward and bewildered youth 
awake more than half the night through. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WILLIE GOES TO CHURCH. 


WILLIE was mistaken in supposing that 
Lady Evelyn had accepted Mortimer’s 
heart and hand. One excellent reason — 
possibly the only one — why she had not 
done so was that those priceless posses- 
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sions had not yet been offered to her. 
However, she knew that she could have 
the refusal of them when she pleased, that 
she would be told as much ere long, and 
indeed that she had only escaped being 
told as much that very afternoon by some 
exercise of preventive skill. Evelyn Fol- 
jambe’s ideas with regard to matrimony 
were those which commonly prevail 
amongst girls of her class and are not so 
very rare in other classes. At the age of 
fifteen or sixteen she had followed the dic- 
tates of human nature, dreaming of some 
more or less impossible hero, i whose 
sake, when the time should come, she 
would be willing to brave poverty and 
other afflictions ; but a short experience 
of the realities of fashionable life had 
cured allthat. She had meta great many 
men and not one of them had been in the 
least heroic; the girls of her acquaint- 
ance had been heartless and sceptical, or 
at all events had talked as though they 
were so; even her mother had always 
seemed to regard marriage as quite an 
unromantic affair. The girls who were 
spoken of as having married well were 
those who had acquired a title or a for- 
tune; the few who had married for love 
were considered to have made fools of 
themselves, and indeed she had had oppor- 
tunities of observing that the latter not 
unfrequently ended by concurring in the 
general verdict upon their conduct. For 
her own part, she naturally judged of men 
as she had found them; she did not be- 
lieve that any man would ever break his 
heart on her account, and she thought 
that if she met one whose social stand- 
ing was such as to command the approval 
of her family, whose character was toler- 
ably good, whose personal appearance was 
not unpleasing, and who seemed to be as 
much attached to her as it is within the 
range of masculine capacity to be attached 
to anybody, she would be extremely un- 
wise to refuse him. As Mr. Mortimer 
fulfilled all those conditions, it was diffi- 
cult to say why she had taken such 
trouble to keep him at bay during that 
afternoon walk, or why she had been so 
petulant and dispirited on the way home. 
She herself could not answer the question 
in any way that was agreeable to her, and 
a lecture which she received the next 
morning from her mother did not serve to 
put her in any better conceit with herself. 

“Evelyn dear,” Lady Wetherby began, 
assuming that kindly, serious demeanor 
which mothers always assume when they 
are a little bit afraid of their daughters, 
“T want to speak to you about young 
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Brett. Of course I know that you mean 
no harm; but he may not understand — 
most likely he doesn’t —and I think you 
ought to be a little more careful. He 
never took his eyes off you and Mr. Mor- 
timer while he was walking with me yes- 
terday.” 

“ Well,” said Lady Evelyn rather flip- 
pantly, ““[ suppose his eyes are his own 
and he can use them as he pleases.” 

“Yes ; but you cannot wish him to use 
them in that way. And—and I doubt 
whether Mr. Mortimer would wish it 
either.” 

“Oh, Z don’t mind,” Lady Evelyn de- 
clared. “As for Mr. Mortimer, I haven’t 
reached the point of consulting his wishes 
upon such subjects yet, and I dare say I 
never shall.” 

“Probably you will not if you go on 
trifling with him. Patient as he is, you 
may exhaust his patience; and then, my 
dear, I think you will be sorry. You know 
as wellas I do—sometimes it seems to 
me that you know a great deal better — 
how few men there are who are so nice in 
every way as Mr. Mortimer ; but one thing 
I know perhaps a little better than you do, 
because I am so much older, and that is 
that all men get over a disappointment far 
more easily than we do.” 

“IT haven’t a doubt of it, mamma; but 
I don’t know of anything that would dis- 
appoint me particularly just at present, 
except being forbidden to speak to poor 
Mr. Brett again. And I really don’t quite 
understand what I am being scolded 
about.” 

“TI am not scolding you, dear,” Lady 
Wetherby answered, “I am only warning 
you. I have never tried, and I never will 
try, to decide your fate for you; but I 
confess that I do like Mr. Mortimer, and I 
hoped from what I had seen that you liked 
him too.” 

“ Oh, he is very well off and pretty well- 
behaved and not bad-looking,” said the 
girl, “The same description applies to 
Mr. Brett, for that matter.” 

“‘ Not altogether,” observed her mother 
gently. “Mr. Brett may be a rich man 
one of these days, but his prospects are 
not certain, I believe ; and then, although 
I don’t mean to say that he hasn’t all the 
feelings of a gentleman, still he isn’t — 
well — exactly in the same position as 
Mr. Mortimer, you know.” 

“T see,” said Lady Evelyn; and, after 
a pause, “I'll endeavor to put him back 
into his proper position if he seems to be 
in danger of forgetting it, then. Mean- 
while, I can’t very well prevent him from 
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looking at me, unless you forbid him the 
house.” 

Lady Wetherby did not say much more. 
Her daughter often puzzled her; for she 
was a very simple sort of woman, to whom 
the problems of life had always presented 
themselves in their simplest guise. She 
thought that Lady Evelyn was fond of 
Mortimer and would marry him; she was 
not at all afraid that the girl would become 
too fond of Willie Brett —only, for the 
poor young fellow’s sake, she wished to 
nip a possible flirtation in the bud. And 
she was placidly persuaded that she had 
done so by means of the above remarks. 
As for adopting so extreme a measure as 
forbidding him her house, that of course 
was merely a joke, 

However, whether by accident or de- 
sign, she did not invite Willie to her 
house for several days, and since he was 
not asked, he remained away. He could 
not have adopted a more effectual method 
of quickening the interest which Lady 
Seale felt in him. She had an impres- 
sion that he, as well as her mother, had 
disapproved of the manner in which she 
had behaved on board the yacht and that 
he was absenting himself by way of giving 
expression to his disapproval. Now this 
was both impertinent and unjust on his 
part; because, in the first place, her be- 
havior was no concern of his, and, in the 
second, she could conscientiously say that 
on that occasion it had been in all respects 
what it ought to have been. She wished, 
therefore, that he would be good enough 
to call, so that she might have the chance 
of giving him the snubbing that he de- 
served. 

But the days passed on and he made no 
sign, and nobody seemed to wonder what 
had become of him. Some friends came 
to stay in the house, which enabled her to 
avoid 7éte-2-téfe interviews with Mortimer, 
who accepted that temporary deprivation 
good-humoredly enough. Once she caught 
a glimpse of Willie in the distance. He 
was walking between his mother and his 
little half-sister and looked somewhat de- 
jected, she thought. For some reason or 
other, that momentary view of him brought 
about a change in her feelings, and it oc- 
curred to her that perhaps, instead of 
being so presumptuous as to sit in judg- 
ment upon her, he was merely hurt by 
something that she had said or done. If 
so, it was surely her duty to take an early 
occasion of explaining that she was inno- 
cent of having intentionally given him any 
cause for offence. 

The next day being Sunday, Lady Eve- 
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lyn surprised the assembled company at 
luncheon by announcing casually that she 
was going to church in the evening. 

“But, my dear child,” remonstrated 
Lady Wetherby, who sometimes went to 
church in the afternoon, but had a vague 
idea that the evening services were in- 
tended for the poorer classes, “ how will 
you manage about dinner? You can’t be 
home by eight o’clock, can you?” 

“Oh, no; I don’t suppose I shall be 
back much before a quarter to nine,” an- 
swered the girl calmly; ‘but it doesn’t 
matter. If one dish is kept warm for me, 
that will do perfectly well.” 

Lady Evelyn was allowed to take her 
own way in most things. The sun was 
just setting as she entered a certain church 
in the town, and as she settled herself in 
her place she saw in front of her precisely 
what she had expected to see, namely, the 
back of Willie Brett’s closely cropped 
head. For indeed he had told her that 
he was fond of good music, and was con- 
sequently in the habit of attending the 
evening services at that particular place 
of worship. 

It may be hoped that she said her 
prayers. At all events, she enjoyed the 
music, and if she did not derive much 
profit from the sermon, no doubt that was 
because it was absolutely necessary for 
her to go through a careful rehearsal of 
the interview which she foresaw would 
follow it. That Mr. Brett was alone and 
would walk home with her she was con- 
vinced, and this shows the disadvantage 
(it is more than outweighed by the advan- 
tage, but that is neither here nor there) 
of separating the sexes in church. For 
when the congregation dispersed and Lady 
Evelyn, who had measured her distance 
nicely, stepped up to the side of the un- 
suspecting young officer, it was rather 
disconcerting to find that Miss Flossie 
Archdale had already secured possession 
of his right hand. Flossie, to be sure, 
was delighted to see her and embraced her 
affectionately ; but there was no great con- 
solation in that. As for Willie, he also 
was probably delighted, although he did 
not look so. He took off his hat and 
seemed to be a trifle embarrassed, and 
said, — 

“T thought you never went to church in 
the evening.” 

“T am thinking of turning over a new 
leaf,” answered Lady Evelyn gravely. “If 
other people can put up with a tepid din- 
ner, why shouldn't I? Your church is 
very nice indeed. I presume from your 
frequenting it that you belong to the Rit- 
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ualistic persuasion and are therefore ad- 
dicted to mortifying the flesh. Might one 
ask why you haven’t done penance by 
calling upon us all this long time ?” 

“Ought I to have called? I didn’t 
know,” replied that stupid young man, 
who, not having had time to collect his 
wits, said the first thing that came into his 
head. 

Assuredly he did not intend to be un- 
gracious; yet his words sounded so to 
one who was perhaps on the look-out for 
ungraciousness, and by ill-luck he was 
unable to retrieve the false step that he 
had made, for before he could speak again 
the group was joined by Mr. Mortimer. 

‘“« How are you, Brett?” said that good- 
natured fellow. ‘ When are you going to 
give me my revenge at golf? You said 
you were going to church, Lady Evelyn, 
so I thought I’d go too. Toll sort of 
service — plenty of singing and flowers 
and candles and all that. First-rate vol- 
untary too; only you wouldn’t stop to listen 
to it.” 

If it had not been quite dark, Willie 
would have seen Lady Evelyn frown im- 
patiently and color. As it was, he only 
heard her say, in a tone of pleased sur- 
prise, “Oh, is that you? How fortunate ! 
Now you can see me home. I was go- 
ing to victimize Mr. Brett, who, I am 
sure, will be grateful to be released. 
Good-night, Mr. Brett. Good-night, Flos- 
sie.” 

She bent down and kissed the child, 
gave Willie a little nod, and, turning up a 
side street, was soon out of sight, together 
with her escort. 

“TI wish Mr. Mortimer would go away,” 
was Flossie’s pertinent remark. “ Lady 
Evelyn hasn’t been half so nice since he 
has been here, and she never takes me 
out for walks now.” 

“T don’t think he will go away just yet, 
Flossie,” answered the young man gloom- 
ily. “ Saving your presence, I shouldn’t 
wonder if Lady Evelyn liked walking with 
him better than walking with you.” 

Of course there could be no sort of 
question as to that. The engagement 
might not yet be formally announced ; but 
that it existed was evident enough. She 
had assumed without hesitation that Mor- 
timer would be glad to accompany her to 
the top of the hill on which she resided, 
although he did not live there himself and 
would have to come all the way down 
again; she had not even called him “ Mr. 
Mortimer,” but had addressed him as 
“you”—a very ominous sign. Well, 
there was nothing to be astonished at in 
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that, nor anything to grumble about ; onl 
if Mortimer was both unable and a 
ing to leave Torquay, somebody else was 
neither the one nor the other. In truth 
there seemed to be nothing for it but to 
go away and court oblivion. Willie was 
quite aware that he had no right to feel 
sore; but that did not prevent him from 
feeling sore or from shrinking from the 
misery of seeing the girl whom he loved 
claimed by another man. Before the even- 
ing was over he found himself alone with 
his mother, Archdale having, in accord- 
ance with what appeared to be an estab- 
lished custom, strolled down to the club 
to smoke a cigar in the company of sundry 
choice spirits. 

“‘T think,” said he, taking advantage of 
this opportunity, “I may as well pay my 
visit to Blaydon at once and get it done, 
Then perhaps, if you cared to have me, I 
might come back here for Christmas.” 

“I know very well what that means,” 
returned Marcia. ‘Flossie told me that 
you met Evelyn Foljambe at church this 
evening, and of course she snubbed you, 
and you were quite astonished at her want 
of taste, and now you are going to leave 
Torquay by way of punishing her. Un- 
fortunately you will not punish her, be- 
cause she has made all the use of you that 
she ever expected to make; you will only 
punish me. Oh, what a pity it is that one 
sees nothing clearly until it is too late! I 
love you, whereas that cold-blooded girl, 
who isn’t even attractive, loves nobody 
except herself. But it is useless to tell 
you that, for you won’t believe it.” 

“I do believe that you care for me, 
mother,” answered Willie. He was not 
prepared to affirm that he believed in Lady 
Evelyn’s cold-bloodedness, nor did he wish 
to speak about her at all. 

“Then it is you who do not care for 
me,” Marcia rejoined. “You have seen 
what my life is; you can’t help knowing 
that all the cares and anxieties of the 
household fall upon my shoulders; you 
can’t help knowing that I am lonely and 
wretched, and that my only happiness is 
to have you with me. Yet you propose to 
desert me, and you don’t so much as pre- 
tend that there is any reason for your de- 
sertion. It is all in the course of nature, 
I suppose; when once birds are fledged 
they won’t return to thenest. But it does 
seem to me that the course of nature is 
horribly cruel.” 

Fledged birds, as everybody knows, are 
cast upon their own resources by their 
parents, and Willie might have retorted 
that his mother had treated him after the 
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fashion adopted by that least maternal of 
birds, the cuckoo; but his inclination at 
the moment was rather to rejoice at this 
tardy display of affection than to murmur 
at the years of neglect which had pre- 
ceded it, and he answered simply, — 

“If you really wish me to stay, I'll stay. 
I shall have to go to Blaydon sooner or 
later ; but it needn’t be yet.” 

“ You must do as you please,” returned 
his mother rather ungratefully. “Of 
course it will make all the difference to 
me whether you are with me or not; but 
perhaps it would be better for you to go 
away than to remain with any hope of 
winning that girl. It is true that she isn’t 
worth winning, if you only knew it!” 

Willie resolutely declined to enter upon 
the question of Lady Evelyn’s worth. He 
contented himself with declaring that he 
did not cherish any such hopes as were 
attributed to him—which was true 
enough —and assuring his mother that 
she might always count upon his presence 
when she desired it. 

That seemed to satisfy her. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, she did love her son and longed 
to possess his whole heart, though she 
was not without a glimmering conscious- 
ness of the absurdity of such a longing. 
She did not love him well enough to wish 
for his happiness rather than her own, be- 
cause it was out of her power to love any 
one in that way; but she understood that 
he was making something of a sacrifice 
for her sake, which caused her to love 
him the more. That his happiness would 
be insured in the impossible event of 
Lady Evelyn’s responding to his calf-love 
she did not for a moment believe. Lady 
Evelyn, in her opinion, was a detestable 
young woman, and what mother could 
wish her son to fall into the clutches of a 
detestable young woman? 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF A REVOLUTION. 


REVOLUTIONS have come to be re- 
garded as time-honored institutions in 
South America, where hardly any State is 
so small and unconsidered that it cannot 
afford to have one now and then of its 
own. In the Argentine Republic the time 
of revolution used to be more or less a 
fixed one. Every six years the supreme 
power had to be handed over from one 
man to another, and with the transfer of 
the presidency there was a revolution. 
The election of the new president hardly 
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seemed complete without it. It was a 
good method of testing his mettle ; andas 
the elections were conducted without an 
nice regard for honesty and fairness, it 
was also a good way of discovering the 
real opinion of the majority of the country. 
At any rate so the country seemed to con- 
sider it, and probably it knew its own 
business best. And then the Spanish 
Americans dearly love a little fighting for 
its own sake, a | are never quite so happy 
as when they are turning their country 
upside down, presumably from the view 
that the bottom ought to have a chance 
of coming to the top every now and then. 
Moreover they recognized in such dis- 
turbances a convenient opportunity for 
paying off old debts and old grudges, and 
as it was sadly characteristic of those 
times that the debtors were generally in 
the majority, such an opportunity was not 
to be resisted. But within the last fifteen 
or twenty years a considerable change has 
come over the spirit of the country in this 
respect. The more peaceful professions 
of farming and cattle-raising began to pro- 
duce a greater and more certain profit 
than they had hithertodone. The gaucho 
began to herd sheep and cattle of his own, 
and to settle down on his own land, The 
peaceful and industrious members of the 
community, largely recruited from the 
ranks of the foreign immigrants, began to 
outnumber the idle and shiftless ones; 
and public opinion, even in the outlying 
provinces, began to discourage revolu- 
tions. Fighting for fighting’s sake or for 
the sake of pillage was practically at an 
end. The revolution at the election of a 
new president was inevitable, because no 
one could otherwise agree on the country’s 
choice; but it was not needlessly pro- 
longed, and was regarded rather as a 
necessary evil than an agreeable native 
institution. The fact was that the Con- 
stitution itself was to a certain extent 
responsible for the trouble that took place 
so regularly every six years. The differ- 
ent provinces that go to make up the 
Argentine Republic, although they differ 
in neither race nor language but only in 
name, have a deep-seated belief in their 
own several and individual importance, 
and are terribly afraid of being swamped 
by the undue prominence of the most pow- 
erful of their number, when it comes to the 
uestion of controlling the destinies of 
the whole nation. Now the province of 
Buenos Ayres, from its position, its his- 
tory, and the extraordinary rapidity of its 
growth in wealth and prosperity, is almost 
of equal importance with all the rest put 
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together. 
actually did succeed in maintaining its 
position in the government of the nation, 
being helped doubtless by the fact that 
the capital of the province was also the 


For some time Buenos Ayres 


capital of the republic. But the idea that 
Buenos Ayres should have a monopoly of 
the presidential office by no means com- 
mended itself to such provinces as Cor- 
dova and Mendoza which in point of 
population were almost, if not quite, as 
influential, The means provided by the 
Constitution for carrying out the election 
were not very satisfactory and open to a 
good many abuses and trickery. Hence 
the appeal to force was only too frequently 
resorted to; with almost unvarying suc- 
cess on the part of Buenos Ayres, until 
the year 1880, when General Roca, a 
nominee of the northern provinces, was 
duly elected, and after some hard fighting 
managed to establish himself in the chief 
seat of authority. That was the last rev- 
olution in Buenos Ayres until to-day. 
Other causes also helped to bring the 
era of revolutions to an end. In the old 
days the disturbances would begin in the 
more remote corners of the provinces, and 
smoulder for a while before breaking out 
into active flame; then when the worst 
of the conflagration had been subdued, it 
would yet be a long time before the em- 
bers of the fire could be extinguished. 
Wandering bodies of irregular horse would 
begin the fray by carrying on a kind of 
erilla warfare under pretext of support- 
ing the claims of some candidate for high 
office; and although the chances of their 
candidate may have been altogether 
crushed and disposed of elsewhere, they 
would still carry on their depredations for 
the sake of pillage. In 1880 the new rail- 
ways enabled the government, or at least 
the party that had the army at its back, to 
move their troops sufficiently quickly to 
stamp out these marauders before they 
were able to combine and inflict any ma- 
terial damage. But what helped most 
towards their discomfiture was the net- 
work of wire fencing which had been 
erected on all the sheep and cattle farms 
in the more populous districts, and which 
rendered it very difficult if not impossible 
for any large body of mounted men to 
sweep the country rapidly from point to 
point they had been used todo. Juanand 
José shook their heads sadly when they 
discussed the subject of wire fences. No 
more looting of small country towns or 
robbing fat estancieros for them. What 
was the use of carrying off a man’s horses 
when you could not be sure of getting 
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them away? The wires effectually handi- 
capped the pursued and helped the pur- 
suers. The more restless spirits of the 
country, the gauchos who would not work 
either for themselves or others when it 
came to earning their livelihood by honest 
labor, cleared out from a civilization that 
had brought wire fences to spoil their old 
hunting-grounds and settled themselves in 
the wilder and less civilized districts. The 
country was none the worse for their de- 
parture, for with them departed its most 
disturbing element. Hence it was that the 
revolution of 1880 was confined almost 
entirely to the struggle for supremacy be- 
tween the city of Buenos Ayres and the 
other provinces, and the scene of the fight- 
ing did not extend far from the neighbor- 
hood of that capital. The struggle was a 
sharp one while it lasted, but it was sub- 
dued quickly and thoroughly without any 
of that lingering warfare on a small scale 
that used in former days to keep the coun- 
try in a state of ferment for many months 
after the centre of the insurrection had 
been quieted. General Lavalle brought 
his troops almost into the rebellious city 
of Buenos Ayres by the help of the South- 
ern Railway, and in a few hours it was at 
his mercy. 

I first arrived in the country shortly 
after that revolution had been subdued 
and the presidency of General Roca had 
commenced. Even then, recent though 
the last disturbance had been, people 
spoke of it and other revolutions as en- 
tirely a memory of the past, belonging to 
the Dark Ages of the country and never 
likely to recur again. And it almost 
seemed that a | had reason to speak so, 
for nothing could have seemed more set- 
tled and peaceful than the condition of the 
country then. Roca had not only been 
accepted by the capital through necessity, 
but he had succeeded in ct «A himself 
almost as popular in Buenos Ayres as in 
the provinces. The period of his presi- 
dency bid fair to be the most brilliant that 
the country had yet known. Everything 
prospered, and Buenos Ayres, both town 
and province, prospered more mightily 
than any other portion of the republic. 
The financial policy that General Roca 
more or less inaugurated was for the time 
being eminently successful. The theory 
of it was simple, and very soothing to the 
pride of the country. It amounted to de- 
claring that the country could not borrow 
too much, or spend too much, or incur any 
obligations which it could not fulfil, be- 
cause its resources and natural wealth were 
so boundless that they could be drawn 
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upon with the most prodigal hand without 
fear of exhaustion. 

The country borrowed largely and with 
the happiest results. The strides made 
during the first two or three years were 
something extraordinary. The exports 
from Buenos Ayres were doubled; atten- 
tion began to be drawn to the country; 
and so far from having to solicit loans, 
the Argentine Republic found itself in 
the flattering condition of having loans 
pressed upon it. It did not refuse them, 
Money and emigrants poured into the coun- 
try at a rate that was perhaps unprece- 
dented in the history of the world. Free 
emigration brought in Italians at the rate 
of one hundred thousand in the year. 
There was no business eonnected with the 
country that could not find capitalists to 
support it; and very queer businesses 
some of them were, Everybody seemed 
to look upon the Argentine Republic as 
a kind of lucky box into which you dropped 
a penny and took out twopence ; and in- 
deed, to do the country justice, it must be 
confessed that for a long time the two- 
pences were invariably forthcoming. 

Personally I kept aloof from the mad- 
ding crowd of speculators. I had not gone 
to Buenos Ayres to live in a town, and 
my estancia, a sheep and cattle farm, kept 
me generally in the country. However, 
I found time to travel about a good deal 
and to see a good deal of the republic, 
especially of the province of Buenos 
Ayres. Itseemed to me, generally speak- 
ing, that the security upon which the 
republic was borrowing so wildly was a 
very good one, but one that would not be 
reailzable for some time to come; and 
that it would require a good deal of astute 
manipulation of the public money to keep 
its creditors satisfied until such a time 
should come. The country had been until 
then in the position of a man who owns 
a rich piece of ground but has no means 
of cultivating it; by borrowing money to 
pay for implements and labor, he can not 
only reap a rich harvest for himself, but 
repay with large interest the money bor- 
rowed, But he must be given time by his 
creditors, for crops do not grow in a day. 
The harvest of such a country as the Ar- 
gentine Republic cannot be fully reaped 
for many years; and though there seemed 
every probability, even certainty, that it 
would be a very rich one, the outlay that 
they were making in machinery and labor 
seemed to be out of all proportion to their 
realizable means, although perhaps not so 
to the possible wealth of the country. The 
government gave guarantees to railways 
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that were to cover the whole country, 
some of them running through districts 
that were hardly populated at all, com- 
menced harbors and dock-works on an 
enormous scale, and constructed public 
buildings at a cost which to an old and 
sober Argentine seemed fabulous. The 
assisted and free emigration to the coun- 
try must have been as expensive as the 
maintenance of a standing army of some 
hundred thousand men. None of this 
ponderous and complicated machinery 
could be expected to pay any interest on 
the cost of its construction for a long 
time, and in the mean time interest had to 
be paid on the borrowed money. 

In 1886 General Roca’s administration 
came to an end. It was not altogether 
above suspicion; in fact it was more than 
whispered that, well as he had deserved 
of his country, he had repaid himself and 
his family in a manner quite beyond his 
deserts, and that the demoralization of 
the public offices was deplorable and com- 
plete. But at any rate he had ruled the 
country wisely and strongly, and with a 
more enlighted view of its real interests 
than had any president before him ; for it 
must be confessed that Sarmiento and 
Mitré, honest and upright men as they 
were, were somewhat obstructive and old- 
fashioned in their ideas of progress. As 
the time approached for the election of a 
new president, the people of Buenos Ayres 
began to get rather nervous on more than 
one account. The reaction had begun; 
the financial difficulties of the govern- 
ment threatened really serious embar- 
rassment; there was an actual want of 
currency to meet the necessary expenses of 
the country; and in addition to that the 
value of the existing currency had been 
already gravely depreciated in foreign ex- 
change, for the premium on gold had 
risen to one hundred and twenty-seven. 
Everybody seemed to agree as to the 
cause — that they had outrun the consta- 
ble; most people agreed as to the remedy 
— immediate retrenchment and a more 
sober system of public finance in the 
future. One thing at least was clear, that 
the new president should be a man both 
willing and capable of carrying out such 
a policy. Never did General Roca display 
his capacity as a ruler more clearly than 
in thatelection. Buenos Ayres had a can- 
didate in Dr. Dardo Rocha, ex-governor 
of that province; but almost from the 
first it appeared that his cause was hope- 
less. A worse candidate at that emer- 
gency it could not well have had, for 
Rocha’s name gave no promise of econ- 
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The electors’ choice, carried by the 


omy. 
undoubted majority of the northern prov- 
inces, fell upon Dr. Celman, and thanks 
to the somewhat unconstitutional precau- 
tions taken by General Roca, the electors’ 
choice was ratified without an insurrec- 
tion, and Dr. Celman became president 


without having to strike a blow. Celman 
and Roca were bound to each other by 
other ties than those of family, and it was 
undoubtedly a very necessary thing in the 
latter’s eyes that his government should 


not be succeeded by a hostile critic.- 


That peaceful election was looked upon 
as the happiest sign of the settled condi- 
tion of the country, and the very best 
guarantee of its determination to fulfil all 
its obligations at home and abroad, Con- 
fidence that had been a little shaken was 
fuliy restored ; the new president pledged 
himself to a policy of retrenchment and 
economy; and even Buenos Ayres affect- 
ed to believe that in Dr. Celman it might 
have, after all, the man that it wanted. 
Shortly after the election I left the coun- 
try, not to return until 1889, some three 
years later. When I left there were 
already signs of an extraordinary inflation 
in the value of land and houses, but it 
was not until the beginning of 1887 that 
the fever seems to have reached its height. 
Land in the furthest corners of the republic, 
before valued at a nominal sum and prac- 
tically worth nothing, was selling for about 
three shillings an acre. Land of real 
value was exchanging hands at double or 
treble the prices it had ever reached be- 
fore, while town building lots and houses 
were fetching prices that were perfectly 
absurd. A good many wise people real- 
ized quietly and retired to Europe; but 
the game of speculation went gaily on, the 
government setting the example. Con- 
cessions were scattered broadcast; rail- 
ways were started from the most impos- 
sible places in order to run nowhere, 
until the MMZosguito (the comic print of 
Buenos Ayres) invited its subscribers to 
invest in a railway from that city to the 
moon, for which it alleged the govern- 
ment had promised its support and a sub- 
stantial guarantee. Everybody knew that 
the corruption in official circles which 
fostered and encouraged this madness of 
speculation was growing in extent and 
shamelessness every day. And yet for 
long there was no real outcry against it. 
“ We are rich enough to stand anything ; 
we can afford even to support a govern- 
ment that robs with both hands,” was the 
general idea of the country; and in the 
mad race for wealth there was no time to 
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stop and inquire into trifling peculations. 
Unfortunately the peculations were by no 
means trifling, as the country was soon to 
learn to its cost. 

Although absent for the first three years 
of Dr. Celman’s government, I was kept 
well informed of affairs by my many 
friends and correspondents in the country, 
and by what were for me not unimportant 
interests. In 1889 the information I 
received was so disquieting that I de- 
termined to go out there and visit my 
property with a view to ascertaining the 
advisability of investing further money in 
it, a course which at that time seemed 
necessary. It was rather ominous that I 
landed at Rio de Janeiro, by the way, on 
the very day that the revolution was de- 
clared in Brazil. The Brazilians do things 
more quietly. Certainly my friends and I 
found some difficulty in getting about the 
town, and in finding a tram-car that would 
take us out of it to the hotel in the moun- 
tains where we intended to spend the 
night; but the fact remains that we did 
not discover that the city, about which we 
had been so unconcernedly strolling, was 
ia full revolt until we arrived at its suburb 
in the evening. Though the Brazilians 
did things well, they did not do them 
wisely. If they had known more of the 
history of the Argentine Republic they 
would have come to the conclusion that of 
all forms of government the republican 
is perhaps the most costly and the least 
Satisfactory, and they would have clung to 
a monarchy, to which they had at least 
great cause to be grateful. It is true that 
the astonishing growth of the Argentine 
Republic was sufficient by itself to excite 
the envy and admiration of its neighbors ; 
but that growth owed but little to the gov- 
ernment that ruled it. 

On landing at Buenos Ayres some few 
days later I was astonished at the change 
that had taken place in the city. It was 
hard to believe in the financial embarass- 
ments of a place that showed everywhere 
such abundant signs of prosperity and of 
lavish expenditure both public and pri- 
vate. Elsewhere the real signs of the 
times were only too apparent. Business 
seemed to have come more or less toa 
standstill owing to the growing sense of 
insecurity. The high premium in gold 
pointed clearly to the state of public credit, 
while the underground dealing of the gov- 
ernment and its friends, which had been 
sapping private credit in every direction, 
had resulted already in one or two dis- 
gracefulexplosions. Public attention had 
been painfully called to the manifest 
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shortcomings of their rulers, and the pub- 
lic wrath was rapidly rising. It was not 
likely to be allayed by the attitude adopted 
by the president and his Cabinet. The 
former showed a most callous and cynical 
disregard of the real significance of the 
crisis into which he had helped to lead 
the country. In Buenos Ayres he lis- 
tened to complaints with a grave face, and 
promised reform and redress which he 
next day denied. In the provinces he 
had one formula: “ Hombre / no es nada. 
It is nothing, nothing at all. There is no 
crisis. The country‘never was so flourish- 
ing. If it is sick at all, it is sick ofa sur- 
feit.” The surfeit was of a dishonest 
government; and the country began to 
think it had really had too much of it. 
Suddenly there were made the most 
scandalous statements as to the manage- 
ment of the customs, from which the 
greater part of the public revenue was de- 
rived. The exposure which followed 
showed that the accusations had only been 
too well founded; it was asserted that in 
that item alone the revenue had been 
mulcted of an annual sum of nearly a mil- 
lion sterling. How far that was true or 
not, I do not know; but I do remember 
that the government did not deny the cul- 
pability of its officers, and that neverthe- 
less practically no one was punished. 
Suspicion next fell upon the free banks of 
the provinces and the National Bank of 
Buenos Ayres. For a long time these in- 
stitutions had been suspected by the com- 
munity at large, to sucl. an extent that the 
poorer classes preferred to carry their 
money in their pockets or hide it in their 
houses rather than entrust it to such 
doubtful guardians, with the natural result 
that a large portion of the currency was 
withdrawn from circulation which could 
ill be spared. The banks were accused 
of having made illegal and clandestine 
issues of notes; it was denied, but there 
‘was no serious defence to the charge. 
During the latter months of 1889 and 
the first of the new year I was travel- 
ling in the more remote corners of the 
provinces, but everywhere I heard the 
same tale and found the same discontent. 
Railway companies could not get their 
guarantees paid, except under great press- 
ure. There was no money and very little 
credit in the provincial towns, and the im- 
patience of the people was growing every 
day greater. There are two words in the 


Spanish language that one soon learns, 
and having learnt them by bitter experi- 
ence, one does not soon forget: Maftana 
y Paciengia, (To-morrow and Patience). 
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To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow ; 
but to-morrow is never to-day, and by the 
time that it does arrive patience is apt to 
get exhausted. 

When I returned to Buenos Ayres in 
April I found that the patience of that 
town was thoroughly exhausted. It had 
demanded reform persistently and in no 
gentle tones; no attention had been paid, 
and it was preparing for stronger meas- 
ures. Now there is no doubt that Buenos 
Ayres had no reason to be pleased with 
Dr. Celman as a president when he was 
firet elected, and also that with their indig- 
nation against a corrupt and incapable 
ruler there was mixed a good deal of anger 
and jealousy against the province that had 
produced him. Don Miguel Juarez Cel- 
man, to give him his full name, was a 
Cordovese, and on arriving at the presi- 
dency he had filled all the offices with 
Cordovese friends. That by itself was 
not likely to endear him to the people of 
Buenos Ayres; but it must be said to 
their credit, that they had not raised any 
complaint against him until the corruption 
of his government had been proved a hun- 
dred times over, and that this outbreak of 
wrath partook far more of the character of 
honest indigantion than of an ancient and 
rankling jealousy. Moreover in this mat- 
ter they reflected a discontent which was 
really felt by the country at large. Of all 
the provinces, Buenos Ayres is the most 
affected by any failure in the public credit, 
as it represents nearly the whole of the 
commercial interests of the republic; but 
it is certain that at the public meeting 
that was called in April to consider the 
state of affairs there were men present 
who could well claim to represent the 
feelings of the northern and western prov- 
inces, 

To an Englishman the way in which 
their demonstration was announced in the 
papers was not a little amusing. It was 
earnestly explained to the public that 
what was going to be held was a “ Meet- 
ing Ingles; ” a demonstration of the most 
pacific character to which no weapons 
were to be brought, and that the only ob- 
ject in view was to discuss calmly and dis- 
passionately the serious situation of the 
country, and to pass such resolutions as 
might serve to help and advise the govern- 
ment —como hacen los Ingleses. The 
government did not wait to be advised 
after the English fashion. When it had 
ocular proof that the meeting was to be 
attended by some twenty thousand men, 
and had reason to believe that most of 
those men were armed with revolvers, it 
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neither attempted to disperse them nor 
waited to hear their resolutions. The 
ministry hastily resigned, and their resig- 
nations were read before the meeting, 
together with a message from the presi- 
dent pledging himself to the reforms 
demanded. The meeting congratulated 
itself upon its peaceful success, and dis- 
persed. But before separating the Union 
Civica was formed. Alem, Del Valle, Lu- 
cio Lopez, and Goyena, were all names 
that were known in the country as well as 
in Buenos Ayres. Under their auspices 
and with the support of such names as 
that of General Mitré, the Union Civica 
promised to be a really influential means 
of watching and protecting the country’s 
interests. Some of the ministers took 
possession again of the portfolios they 
had resigned ; others were replaced. The 
one important change upon which every- 
thing turned was in the ministry of 
finance. Sefior Uriburu accepted that 
post, and Buenos Ayres saw in his nomi- 
nation the best guarantee that the govern- 
ment was going to deal seriously and 
honestly with the question of reform. 
There was no absolute declaration of his 
programme, but it was clearly understood 
that it did not include a fresh issue of 
currency — a favorite remedy of his pred- 
ecessors in office and one that had done 
infinitely more harm than good —and that 
it did include a retrenchment in the public 
expenditure, the stoppage of many leaks 
in the government offices, a revision of an 
unequal taxation, and above a!l a searching 
inquiry into the working of the free banks 
in the provinces and the National Bank 
in Buenos Ayres. For some reason the 
country was not yet altogether satisfied. 
It is true that the price of gold fell at once 
and that things were generally easier and 
more settled, but there was a feeling that 
the worst had not yet come and that it was 
far too early to rejoice. When I sailed 
from Buenos Ayres in May, I left many 
gloomy faces behind me, and carried with 
me more gloomy forebodings. 

The new era of reform was not long- 
lived. Early in June came the news of 
Sefior Uriburu’s resignation, and with his 
fall there must have fallen all hopes of a 
peaceful solution of the difficulty. Sefior 
Uriburu was a very honest and a very 
able man, but he has always been known 
to be impulsive and somewhat hot-headed. 
In this case he was guilty of an impru- 
dence that certainly did more credit to 
his courage than his discretion. He had 
accepted office on the condition that the 
president of the National Bank, Dr. Pa- 
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checo, together with his board, should be 
removed before a certain time, and that 
an official inquiry should be made into 
the bank’s affairs. This condition was 
accepted. Whether the government really 
intended to sacrifice Dr. Pacheco or not 
it is impossible to say; one thing at least 
they were not prepared to submit to, and 
that was an examination of the free bank 
of Cordova. It was learnt that the minis- 
ter of finance had given instructions that 
this bank was to be examined, and if, as 
it was alleged, there had been an illegal 
and clandestine issue of forged notes, that 
the manager and all concerned were to be 
prosecuted. Now this was touching the 
government of Dr. Celman and his Cor- 
dovese followers in a very tender spot. 
Instantly the removal of Pacheco was 
refused. Any other free bank but that 
particular one might have been attacked 
with impunity. Sefior Uriburu resigned. 

The resignation of Sefior Uriburu and 
the reteation in office of Dr. Pacheco were 
probably the final causes that led to the 
revolution. Already the distress in the 
country had extended from the capitalists 
to the laboring classes, from the mer- 
chants’ houses to the streets, The poor 
in Buenos Ayres for the first time knew 
what it was to be without work and without 
food ; for such a thing as hunger had hith- 
erto been almost unknown. For months 
before, while I was still in the country, I 
remember a furious article in one of the 
leading newspapers taunting the president 
with having succeeded in introducing into 
the country European pauperism. It was 
on the same day, if I remember rightly, 
that there appeared in a provincial paper 
an article headed with the significant title, 
“Is Assassination a Crime?” The exas- 
peration of the capital swelled day by 
day, until the arrest of General Campos on 
the charge of conspiracy. Had General 
Campos been implicated in a conspiracy 
against the supreme power? I for one 
should be very sorry to doubt the general’s 
word, for, like Brutus, he is an honorable 
man — but it is evident that there was 
conspiracy in the air. At any rate, it 
needed but a breath to fan that smoulder- 
ing wrath and hatred into an active flame, 
and the revolution broke out. 

There is no need to repeat here the 
admirable accounts that were sent home 
by the Zzmes’ correspondent, of the uncer- 
tain fortunes of the fight, and the fearful 
slaughter in the streets —by the way, I 
wonder how many Englishmen there are 
who remember that in those very streets 
of Buenos Ayres, in the year 1807, an 
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English army under General Whitelock 
was cut to pieces and destroyed — of the 
apparent triumph of the Revolutionists, 
and of the bitter disappointment, the 
tragi-comedy, of the empty ammunition- 
cases. Has ever the world seen such a 
sight before ;a revolution that had neither 
failed nor succeeded, a government that 
was neither beaten nor victorious? How- 
ever, thanks to General Roca, the revolu- 
tion did finally succeed in its main object, 
and the government of Dr. Celman and 
his Cordovan friends is at an end, — not 
however before they had tried every pos- 
sible subterfuge to remain in office. 

One day in Buenos Ayres, when I was 
speaking my mind of Dr. Celman rather 
freely, a friend and neighbor of his in the 
province of Cordova, took me seriousiy to 
task. “You do not know the man,” he 
said. “ You should see and know him in 
his own home, and then you would recog- 
nize how unjustiy he is regarded. He is 
one of the best and most generous of 
men, of the kindest heart, and the simplest 
tastes inthe world. His only happiness 
is in the company of his humble friends 
and dependents at his house in Cordova. 
He is too good and simple a man to be a 
president.” Quien sabe? That might 
have been the explanation — that the man 
was after all only a puppet in the hands of 
the unscrupulous gang that surrounded 
him ; itis a pity, though, that his simple 
goodness should have cost the country so 
dear. At any rate, he is gone, and Dr. 
Pellegrini reigns in his stead, — Dr. Pelle- 
grini, who is half an Englishman by birth, 
for on his mother’s side he is a nephew 
of the late John Bright, and who in some 
ways is more than half an Englishman in 
character. Though connected with the 
last government, he was never suspected 
of having shared in their malpractices ; 
indeed he enjoys a very high character for 
scrupulous honesty. He is a thoroughly 
able man, and is not unknown in London 
as a financier. What he needs in popu- 
larity and influence in the provinces will 
be amply supplied by the support and co- 
operation of General Roca. Under the 
leadership of those two men the republic 
has the the best possible chance not only 
of recovering the ground that it has lost, 
but of advancing with more steady and 
careful steps. One thing I take to be 


very necessary,— some exercise of pru- 
dence and discretion on the part of Sefior 
Uriburu inthe financial reform which will 
be expected of him; a little care in the 
way he attacks and brings to light and 
punishment certain abuses in government 
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offices and national banks. The evil is 
not one of recent growth, and is probably 
more deep-seated than some people sup- 
pose. It must be cut out; but it needs 
the skilful hand of the surgeon for the 
operation, and not the rough method of an 
executioner. 

“ All’s well that ends well,” and the 
republic seems perfectly satisfied and 
content with the conclusion of the last 
drama that has been played upon its 
stage. It is true that there was a certain 
element of comedy present ; but the bloody 
tragedy that killed a thousand men and 
wounded five thousand more will not soon 
be forgotten in the streets of Buenos 
Ayres. W. H. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE BATTLE OF THE EGGS. 

THE history of life, as science relates 
it, has had many a rallying point at which 
silent but deadly strife has been waged 
during those long ages which 


Have clasped the limits of mortality 


for many a type and species; but the 
struggle which of all others has been most 
persistent and fiercely fought, and which 
has from the beginning taxed the re- 
sources of life to the utmost, has been 
what may not inaptly be described as the 
battle of the eggs. It has left its mark 
deep and lasting on the whole animal 
world. 

The philosophers of the old days hada 
theory that every living thing had its 
origin in an egg. Modern science has 
laid rude hands on many of the theories 
of these worthy gentlemen, but this one 
she has left on its pedestal to invest it 
with a meaning and significance which its 
authors never dreamt of. 

What is an egg? Many of us who 
break the shell of our matutinal new-laid 
may feel inclined to object to have such 
a precise question poked at us. Ofcourse 
we know very well in a general way what 
an egg is, and beyond this why not leave 
the making of scientific definitions in the 
hands of those gentlemen who devote 
their whole time to it? Nevertheless, the 
question is not an unimportant one, for at 
first sight nature would seem to have 
played strange freaks with the eggs of her 
creatures. The egg of an insect isa speck 
of matter differing in many important par- 
ticulars from the eggs of animals higher 





in the scale of life. The egg of a bird. 
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with its yolk and white inclosed in a shell, 
is familiar to all. The egg of a mammal, 
a higher order of creature, is a micro- 
scopic unit of matter, which as regards 
size bears a scarcely measurable relation 
to the huge creature which it is destined 
to produce, and in which as regards struc- 
ture our idea of the bird’s egg is alto- 


ether lost. 

When a spell of east wind towards the 
end of March has been followed by a mild 
rainy day, one may notice floating in many 
of the ponds and ditches large masses of 
a transparent, jelly-like substance, which, 
being nearly the same weight as the sur- 
rounding water, float almost wholly im- 
mersed, and generally entangled in the 
neighboring weeds. If a portion of this 
jelly be carefully removed and examined, 
it will be found to consist of albuminous 
matter of the appearance and consistency 
of white of egg, and scattered throughout 
it at regular intervals from each other 
there will be noticed round dark bodies 
much resembling in appearance small 
grains of shot. A closer inspection will 
reveal that, although the whole adheres 
together in a mass, the dark grains are in 
a sense cut off from each other, each be- 
ing surrounded with its own sphere of 
albuminous matter. These masses of 
jelly are the spawn deposited by the com- 
mon frog at this time of the year, the 
female — like the representatives of all 
other orders of animals which have been 
left hopelessly behind in the race of life 
—leaving her offspring to the tender 
mercies of circumstances at the earliest 
possible stage at which she can get rid of 

hem. 

The most essential part of one of.those 
newly deposited eggs would escape notice. 
In the eggs of all animals the centre of 
life is an infinitesimally small nucleus of 
active living protoplasm. In the frog’s 
egg this nucleus is surrounded with a 
large quantity of food material, which 
makes up the dark-brown grain already 
referred to, the albuminous coat contain- 
ing a further reserve of food, intended to 
be drawn uponat alater stage; the whole, 
it will be observed, exactly corresponding 
in the arrangement of parts to the egg of 
a fowl. Before proceeding to notice in 
what way the development of the young 
tadpole has been effected by the great 
struggle referred to, and the better to 
realize the nature of the vital forces now 
about to commence to work in the egg, it 
will be well to take a glance aside for a 
moment, 

In this drop of water under the micro- 
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scope we have gota peculiar animal. Look 
well and long, for we have here a notable 
object, a being of mystery, of which sci- 
ence has heard and said much, but of 
which she knows little—the creature 
which her enemies irreverently say she 
will one day, when she has worn out her 
brains, fall down and worship. The view 
at first does not present anything very 
striking —an infinitely small particle (for 
we are using a high power) of viscid-look- 
ing, semi-transparent matter, granular in 
appearance. It movesas you look, stretch- 
ing out of its substance finger-like proc- 
esses, which are again withdrawn. It 
changes form and position rapidly. A 
closer inspection shows patches of water 
and foreign-looking, organic substances 
engulphed in the mass; but there are no 
organs of any kind, and there is no differ- 
entiation of structure. The searching or 
feeling movements of the processes have 
a significantly purpositive effect, and that 
the whole is the seat of life one is con- 
vinced beyond a doubt. Evenas you look 
you are conscious of a peculiar, indescrib- 
able feeling, which on analysis is found to 
arise from the attempt unconsciously made 
to localize a purpose in such a structure- 
less unit of matter. Some of the organic 
bodies entangled may be identified with 
one or more of the smaller swimming 
forms of life with which the water abounds, 
and their presence gives a clue to the un- 
canny movements. The animal feeds, and, 
although it aas no mouth, you may, if you 
watch closely, see it eat its fellow-crea- 
tures ; the unsuspicious prey which venture 
within reach being most literally taken in, 
the viscid mass flowing round it and en- 

ulphing it bodily. It eats and grows, 
But it does not exactly bring forth after 
its kind. After a course of feeding, more 
or less prolonged, a furrow begins to ex- 
tend round the body, dividing it into two 
portions of about equal size, which be- 
come pinched apart and soon separate. 
The creature, in fact, transports itself 
bodily into the next generation, each part 
commencing an independent existence 
and repeating the life-history of the par- 
ent. 

The object at which we have been look- 
ing is a representative of one of the 
amoeba forms which may generally be 
found in numbers around decaying vege- 
table matter in stagnant water, or in the 
moist earth off which such water has 
evaporated. These animals present one 
of the simplest types of creatures whose 
bodies consist of but a single cell; and 
they have a significant position, inasmuch 
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as they possess all the characteristics of 
the essential speck of protoplasm from 
which all animal life commences, however 
highly differentiated afterwards. 

We have seen that that the amoeba feeds 
by taking organic matter into its substance, 
where it is gradually assimilated by the 
protoplasm of the cell, the cell itself di- 
viding into two after it has reached a cer- 
tain size. The development of the frog’s 
egg commences by the nucleus behaving 
in exactly the same way as the amoeba; 
the frog’s egg at first 1s, in fact, the simple 
cell of which we have been speaking, but 

orged by a huge store of food material, 
the significance of which we shall pres- 
ently see. 

The first act in the development of the 
frog’s egg is strikingly suggestive of the 
ameeba. A few hours after the egg is 
deposited the nucleus of protoplasm di- 
vides into two, and the portions travel 
apart, dividing their inheritance of food 
material between them, the separation 
being marked by a furrow which, under 
a low power of the microscope, may pres- 
ently be seen to extend round the egg. 
The process is essentially the same as 
that of the division of the ameeba, except 
that the parts of the egg do not swim 
asunder but still remain attached to each 
other. In the next act the two nuclei 
again divide, and a furrow may be seen 
extending round the egg at right angles to 
the first, dividing it now into four parts; 
and so the segmentation continues, the 
nuclei ever dividing, and until the food 
matter is exhausted giving rise to the 
cells which build up. the body of the de- 
veloping embryo. 

It is this food matter, present in such 
large quantities in the egg of the frog, 
which has played so great a part in the 
battle of the eggs and the history of life. 
Nothing in the course of evolution has had 
more fateful consequences for species and 
races than the nature of the parental en- 
dowment of the young germ about to 
commence a separate existence. The 
unworthy instinct — denounced of social- 
ism— which prompts us to endeavor to 
give our own offspring a better start in 
the race of life than our neighbor’s, is not 
peculiar to these degenerate days or a 
discovery of the French Revolution. It 
has been the battle-ground of genera and 
species while nations and politicians were 
still silent in the womb of the future. 
About the equipment of the speck of mat- 
ter in which individual life commences, 
a great struggle has centered from the 
beginning. The frog’s egg consists, as 
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we have seen, of a central grain corre- 
sponding to the yolk in a bird's egg, from 
which the body of the young tadpole is 
built up; while outside this there is in the 
albuminous envelope a further supply of 
food to be drawn upon and digested in the 
ordinary way by the young animal after its 
development has reached a more advanced 
stage. Now in the lower forms of life, 
the egg is provided with but a scant sup- 
ply of food for the development of the 
young, which consequently quits the egg 
at a very early stage, and receiving no 
parental care, has almost from the first to 
provide itself with food and look after its 
own safety. As the higher forms of life 
were evolved, we may see how the battle 
of the eggs began to shape itself. As (for 
reasons to which we shall presently refer) 
the law of life is, and ever has been, that 
all individual life starts from the single 
cell—a single speck of undifferentiated 
protoplasm — so as the higher forms were 
developed the distance from this point to 
the complex adult individual became even 
greater and greater, and more and more 
difficult to cover in the space of a single 
precarious lifetime. There was now one 
direct way above all others in which suc- 
cess in the fierce competition of life tended 
to be assured. Those organisms which 
acquired the power of placing their off- 
spring in conditions to enable them to 
reach a comparatively advanced stage of 
development before having to provide for 
themselves, acquired an immense advan- 
tage over all others. 

In the case of the frog a considerable 
advance has been made. A large quantity 
of food is provided for the young tadpole 
in the egg, so that it is enabled to reach 
a certain development securely and rap- 
idly before having to expend energy in 
providing for itself. Nevertheless, the 
frog in the character of a parent is the 
most conspicuous failure among the ver- 
tebrates, the tadpole leaving the egg at a 
less advanced stage than the young of any 
other creature amongst them. Like Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, moreover, the frog is 
not troubled by paternal qualms, for he 
persists in the fatal practice, commended 
of the French philosopher, of leaving his 
offspring to be brought up by the commu- 
nity. After the stream of life has come 
down through the order to which the frog 
belongs (batrachians) and has_ branched 
off through the reptiles and birds, on the 
one hand, and the mammals on the other, 
the conflict grows in intensity. 

Amongst the birds the effort to provide 
the fullest possible endowment of the 
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young in the egg has reached an advanced 
stage. The culminating point is, in fact, 
attained in the grand effort which has 
taxed the resources of all the earlier forms 
of life. The egg of the bird is but the 
frog’s egg with the store of food material 
enormously increased, and, to all the ad- 
vantage to the young creature of being 
hatched out at a later period of develop- 
ment, there is now added the watchful care 
of the parent for long after. The re- 
sources of nature could scarcely go fur- 
ther in this direction; any further advance 
had to be made along a different line. 

In the troublous times of the fierce pred- 
ecessors of the mammalia the burning 
question of the day must have been the 
great egg question. These ungentle deni- 
zens of the primeval marshes, whose wont 
it was to tear each other in their slime, 
must have had a very vivid practical expe- 
rience of the inconvenience, not to say 
danger, to the next generation of the sys- 
tem hitherto in vogue of hatching out their 
eggs after they had been laid. The great 
problem of the time was how to devise 
some plan by which the eggs might be 
hatched out j oa they were laid, and by 
which, consequently, the developing 
young would in the mean time be with- 
drawn altogether from the risks of a sepa- 
rate existence. The future belonged to 
those who could find a solution to this 
riddle of the times, and the ancestors of 
the mammals proved equal to the occa- 
sion. Hence it came that the egg was no 
longer deposited by the parent to be 
hatched out afterwards by the heat of its 
body. Under the new arrangement its 
character was slowly revolutionized. It 
soon became unnecessary to supply the 
young germ at the commencement with 
the huge store of food material which we 
find packed around it in the egg of a bird, 
for the young during development began, 
as they were now able to do, to draw their 
supply direct from the mother. The egg, 
in fact, at length assumed in the mammals 
the character to which we referred at the 
commencement — viz., that of the single 
speck of protoplasm, which forms the es- 
sential part of all eggs, without the food 
material with which we find it surrounded 
in such vast quantities in the eggs of 
lower orders of animals. 

The immediate ancestors of the mam- 
mals had made a great advance, but the 
battle of the eggs continued to be waged 
with unabated vigor. The rivalry for the 
highest equipment of the young had as- 
sumed a new phase. The mammals next 
struck out a bold and successful experi- 
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ment which placed them well in the van 
of progress, when they evolved the plan 
of lifting the young over a long and help- 
less period by supplying them with milk 
after they were born; and in other direc- 
tions they continued the progress alread 

made, the young reaching a stage of devel- 
opment before being born, becoming more 
and more advanced as we rise from the 
marsupials to the placentals. The far- 
reaching effects of the deepening of the 
parental feelings, which grew apace, we 
shall presently have occasion to notice. 

The history of progress in biology is 
closely identified with the greatest struggle 
of animal life—that which is centred 
round the young. For the species the 
highest equipment of the next generation 
has ever been the shortest and surest road 
to success in the struggle for existence, 
and the supreme rivalry ever to place the 
young in a more and more advantageous 
position to undertake the responsibilities 
of life on its own account has decided the 
fate of many an order and species. It will 
have been seen that the long-sustained 
effort in animal life, of which we have 
been speaking, had its origin in two con- 
ditions. The first was the fact that 
amongst the animals the type towards 
which all progress tended was necessarily 
the individual of high and complex organ- 
ization; the second was the inexorable law 
which, despite this, ever compelled nature 
to return for every new life to the original 
starting point of a single cel! of proto- 
plasm. With the interval between these 
two points, which had to be travelled in 
every lifetime, gradually growing wider 
and more difficult to cover unaided, the 
care of the young inevitably assumed an 
immense importance. Itis therefore very 
interesting to note the altogether different 
lines upon which the battle of the eggs 
has been fought out elsewhere in life 
where one of these two conditions has 
been absent. 

In the vegetable world the same strange 
law has also been laid upon nature by 
which she has ever periodically to return 
for the new life to a single cell of proto- 
plasm. But the other condition is want- 
ing. Amongst the plants the heir of the 
ages whom all things work together to 
evolve is not the individual of high or- 
ganization. From their habits the plants 
have of necessity remained from the be- 
ginning mere stationary accumulations of 
cells without complex organization. Con- 
sequently there has not been that effort 
to bridge in every lifetime a gradually 
widening interval between the egg and 
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the adult individual which we found 
amongst the animals, and which was pro- 
ductive of such far-reaching consequences 
to the young. The battle of the eggs has, 
therefore, taken an altogether different 
direction amongst the plants, but it has 
been waged just as fiercely. 

We may consider the seed amongst the 
plants as exactly representing the egg in 
the animals ; it has its origin in the same 
way, and the essential part of it is the sin- 
gle cell of active, living protoplasm which 
has accumulated round it a store of food 
material larger or smaller according to 
circumstances. In most seeds the young 
germ has made considerable development 
before it leaves the parent and begins to 
germinate. The food material in the seed 
is, however, intended to supply the needs 
of the developing germ only during the 
short interval before it strikes root and 
begins to draw nourishment from the soil. 
It is, therefore, small in quantity, and it 
has played no great ré/e in the history of 
life, for the plant is soon independent of 
it and of all further help from the parent. 
The battle of the eggs has, therefore, been 
fought within narrow lines. Once the 
young germ is rooted in a favorable posi- 
tion, the highest aim of parentage amongst 
the plants has been successfully accom- 
plished. In the vegetable wor!d, the 
power of locomotion being absent, the one 
law which from the beginning has been 
set before the organism which would leave 
its seed to inherit the earth is that the 
seed must be enabled itself to go forth 
and take possession of it. The effort to 
equip the seed accordingly has evoked 
the keenest competition, and the strang- 
est devices and most ingenious arrange- 
ments have been evolved by the plants to 
enable them to hold their own in the 
rivalry. 

Here, on Chislehurst Common, towards 
the end of autumn, the golden bloom of 
the furze has disappeared, and has been 
replaced by a wealth of seed-pods, which 
show their rusty brown among the dark 
spines. The morning has been close and 
cloudy, but just now the sun shines out 
warm and strong, bringing out a burst of 
insect sound to which the bees at work 
amongst the belated heather blooms con- 
tribute no small share. There is one 
sound amongst the others which, if ob- 
servant, one will have noticed as having 
also come with the sunshine. It is a 
peculiar crackling noise, which sounds 
exactly like the first rustle of flame among 
the dry grass or spines. Instinctively the 
eye seeks the furze some yards away ; but 
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the bushes do not show any signs of catch- 
ing fire, and neither here nor elsewhere is 
there any explanation apparent of the 
faint but continuous crackling which goes 
on all round. Presently you feel as if you 
had been struck with some force by a 
small object, and a dark, flinty-looking 
grain rebounds from your face on to the 
book which you are reading. What is it, 
and where does it come from? Itis the 
seed of the furze, and it must have been 
shot a considerable distance, for the near- 
est bushes are several yards off. The 
furze is utilizing the hot sunshine in that 
silent rivalry ever going on around us, to 
which we owe all progress and beauty. 
It is annexing fresh territory; it is scor- 
ing a point in the battle of the eggs. 

Ifa ripe seed capsule of the furze be 
examined it will be found to much resem- 
ble both in form and appearance an ordi- 
nary pea pod. Indampor cloudy weather, 
and before the seeds are ripe, the valves 
of the pod inclose the seeds loosely. As 
the latter become ripe, however, and turn 
dark in color, the valves harden and 
shrink and assume a state of tension 
which, as the sun shines on them, becomes 
very great. At last the pod bursts open 
with a slight explosion, in which itis itself 
sometimes rent away, shooting the hard 
seeds at the same time often to a long 
distance. This is the cause of the crack- 
ling noise. 

Great is the ingenuity which the plants 
have displayed over the germ which is 
sent abroad with a roving commission to 
reproduce the species. It is fitted to retain 
its vitality for long periods; it is meant 
to take advantage of currents of water or 
to be carried about by the wind. Insome 
cases, as amongst the alge or sea-weeds, it 
even provides its own means of locomo- 
tion, and swims actively abroad, by means 
of cilia, before coming to rest to germi- 
nate. Among the higher orders of plants 
the end in view is still the same. An 
immense number of our herbs, shrubs, and 
trees imitate the furze in providing ingen- 
ious devices for sending their seeds 
abroad. It is evident that even the 
capacity to get away a short distance 
gives the species, in favorable circum- 
stances, an unlimited capacity for travel in 
the course of generations. The vetches, 
the broom, and many other plants throw 
their seed like the furze; but others, 
especially those which bear them ata 
considerable height from the ground, pro- 
vide them with wings, the ash, sycamore, 
birch, pine, elm, maple, and lime being 
familiar examples amongst the trees. 
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Others, again, which have special ends in 
view or which require special habitats, 
like the willow, cotton-grass, thistle, dan- 
delion, and bulrush, send their seeds far 
afield, and not content with ordinary 
means, provide them with long, feathery 
tufts of hair, through the agency of which, 
on the wings of the wind, they go to:seek 
their fortune as 


feathered reed seeds fly 
O’er rock and loam and sand, until they find 
Their marsh and multiply. 


Providing the seed in these ways with 
means to travel some distance was, how- 
ever, the best plan only till a better one 
was evolved. A distinct advance was 
made by the plants when they began to 
utilize the animals to carry their seeds 
abroad. The burdocks, cleavers, and 
forget-me-nots, whose habits lent them- 
selves to it, provided their seeds with 
hooks, by which they were able to lay 
hold of the woolly coats of animals, and 
so get carried away and dispersed by the 
unwilling hosts. But the brilliant stroke, 
to which we owe all our bright-colored, 
edible fruits, was to bribe the animals to 
do the service unconsciously. Hence we 
have the stone fruits, such as the plums, 
peaches, and cherries, and the sloes and 
haws of our hedges, whose sole object in 
existence is to offer the reward of the 
bright-colored, edible pulp in return for 
the service done to the plant in plucking 
and distributing the seed contained in 
the stone. The blackberry and raspberry 
and the currant and gooseberry exist 
for the same purpose, each providing 
hard, indigestible seeds contained in a 
sweet, juicy pulp. The apple and pear 
are members of a group in which the 
seeds are soft; but the device of the 
plants in this case is to surround them 
with a hard, stringy core which no sensi- 
ble animal would eat. The orange, with 
its bitter seeds, is a representative of 
another class which attains the same end 
in a different way. The object in view is 
always the same, and the rivalry to attain 
it is carried to the highest pitch, the 
plants setting themselves to cater to every 
weakness of bird and beast in order to 
utilize them the while as the unconscious 
vehicles for the great purpose of the dis- 
persion of the seeds. 

It will be observed that whilst among 
the animals the highest endowment of the 
young and prolonged parental solicitude 
for their welfare has been the goal of a 
supreme struggle, the highest aim amongst 
the plants, on the other hand, has mereiy 
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been to send their offspring out of their 
own immediate neighborhood. The battle 
of the eggs, although it has been hotly 
waged everywhere in life, has made its 
effects felt least at the bottom of the 
scale. The universal law which compels 
nature to periodically return to a single 
cell of protoplasm for the new life, begins 
to constitute an ever-growing tax upon 
the resources of life as progress is made 
towards a more complex organization. 
The lower types of life feel it little,.the 
plants much less severely than the ani- 
mals ; upon the higher mammals it presses 
with a weight which ever grows more 
crushing as progress continues. What, 
then, is the significance of this onerous 
law by which nature seeks to start all her 
creatures, high and low, at scratch, and 
which she necessarily enforces at such 
stupendous cost to the higher forms of 
life, which have to travel farthest to the 
goal? 

Now, at the beginning of such an inquiry 
we are met by the fact that there would 
certainly appear to be no absolute neces- 
sity in the order of things which would 
compel nature always to begin the new 
life from a single cell. There are, on the 
contrary, many instances to hand of a 
readier method which might be followed 
if she had not some deep purpose in view 
in proceeding in the way she does. In 
the vegetable world, for instance, we are 
confronted with a host of familiar ex- 
amples in which, although the ordinary 
method of reproduction is from the single 
cell which develops into the seed, other 
more direct methods are also available, 
although they are evidently not intended 
to be resorted to in the usual course. 
Many examples might be quoted of the 
higher seed-bearing plants which can pro- 
duce new individuals from detatched parts, 
and even among the lower forms of ani- 
mal life a corresponding faculty is not 
altogether wanting. Nature must, there- 
fore, be carrying out some well-laid scheme 
in persistently setting her face against 
other methods of multiplying life, and es- 
tablishing almost from the beginning that 
costly law of reproduction from the single 
cell which weighs so heavily upon the 
higher forms. Let us see what clue we 
get from observing the methods of repro- 
duction among the earlier forms of life. 

We find the simplest example of repro- 
duction amongst those forms of plants 
and animals which consist of but a single 
cell. Among the plants, for instance, the 
yeast cell in its rapid career multiplies by 
a simple process of budding, the parent 
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cells giving rise to new individuals which 
reach their full size before becoming de- 
tatched. Again, in almost any drop of 
water the simplest form of animal repro- 
duction may be watched. The single- 
celled infusorian, which we find in such 
numbers and of so many kinds in all 
water containing organic matter which 
has been exposed to the air, knows few 
of the cares of parenthood. To-day he 
eats and drinks and makes merry in his 
tiny world, and to-morrow he divides, like 
the ameeba, livirg again in his offspring, 
not by poetic license, but in actual fact. 
Although these single-celled creatures 
often attain to considerable differentia- 
tion of parts, being equipped in some 
species with cilia for purposes of locomo- 
tion, anda mouth and excreting appara- 
tus for taking in food and getting rid of 
waste material at particular parts of the 
cell wall, this method of reproduction by 
fission or simple division is universal. 
Here, as everywhere else throughout life, 
the simple cell, like the silent member, 
seems to be swayed by one commanding 
impulse: “ divide, divide.” 

Now when we rise beyond the single- 
celled organisms we are at once con- 
fronted with an interesting change in the 
method of reproduction. In the lower 
forms of multicellular plants, reproduc- 
tion might in some respects be taken to 
bear a close analogy to what we find it in 
the beginning. Any detached portion of 
the parent may grow intc a new individual. 
The mosses present a familiar example 
of this democratic tendency. In a com- 
munity of moss plants, not only each 
plant but each part of a plant seems to be 
as good as another; for every part, a por- 
tion of the stem or even oc a leaf may in 
suitable conditions develop into a new in- 
dividual. But already, even among the 
mosses, we may notice that nature has 
set her face against this simple method of 
reproduction. We find her returning peri- 
odically, when possible, to the single cell 
for the new life, and resorting, in doing 
so, to certain curious and elaborate ar- 
rangements. 

We have only now to rise a step further 
to find the design, which we guessed at 
but darkly amongst the mosses, worked 
out on a gigantic scale. Amongst the 
flowering plants what universal purpose 
is this upon which we find nature bent? 
Here the propagation of the species by 
means of the seed has become the uci- 
versal rule ; and this method of reproduc- 
tion, be it observed, has not been resorted 
to because the simpler one is no longer 
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available, for many even of the higher 
flowering plants still retain in full vigor 
the power of giving rise to new individuals 
from detached parts. The familiar gera- 
nium is but an example of a multitude of 
flowering plants amongst which a cutting 
is ever ready to leave the parental stem 
and strike its root as an independent free- 
holder of the soil. The potato may be 
instanced asa representative of another 
class where specialized roots may at any 
time take upon themselves the duty of 
linking the generations together, although 
nature’s plan of propagation is from the 
seed. One of our buttercups furnishes a 
still better example of the resources of 
this kind which nature might have devel- 
oped if she had chosen. Her intention 
evidently is that the plant shall reproduce 
itself from the seed, but it may also pro- 
duce new individuals from specialized 
roots like the potato, or, in case of neces- 
sity, the little buds born in the axils of 
the leaves can carry on the fortunes of the 
species ; for they may fall off, strike root 
vigorously, and grow into new plants. 

It is by watching her in the production 
of flowers that we get some inkling of 
what nature is driving at. These obvi- 
ously have a definite relation to the seed. 
Beautiful objects of her handiwork as 
they are, she has in their production evi- 
dently not laid the higher forms of vege- 
table life under such severe contribution 
simply to delight our zsthetic tastes or 
inspire the poei’s periods. Nature is too 
much given to minding her own business 
to work for such wages. The flowers are 
to her objects of the strictest utility, whose 
beauty is but the measure of the utilita- 
rian motive which prompted their produc- 
tion. The great object for which a flower 
exists is now known to be to insure the 
fertilization of the seed. It has been one 
of the most interesting of the recent ex- 
ploits of science to work out and explain 
how this object is attained, and that chap- 
ter of natural history which deals with the 
relations of flowers to insects and other 
agents of fertilization will continue to be 
one of the most fascinating which science 
has ever produced. Every part of the 
flower so wonderfully and beautifully con- 
trived has its purpose, every property — 
color, fragrance, markings, shape — has 
its part to play in furthering the fertiliza- 
tion of the seed, for which sole end every 
variety of flower which has adorned the 
earth (excluding always the perversions of 
the market-gardeners) has been brought 
into existence. 

The great purpose towards which natu:e 
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has almost from the beginning been work- 
ing among the plants is, then, no other 
than the fertilization of the seed, and the 
propagation of the species by the seed so 
fertilized. Here we are at last in sight of 
the explanation of the law of the period- 
ical return to the single cell for the new 
life. It is the necessity of fertilization 
which compels nature to start from this 
point. Stripped of all technicalities, the 
fertilization of the ovule contained in the 
flower consists essentially in the fusion of 
part of the protoplasm of one of its cells 
with the protoplasm of a pollen grain from, 
if possible, another flower, the most sur- 
passingly delicate arrangements being 
evolved to effect this fusion. It is the 
single cell resulting which is the starting- 
point of the new life which is sent forth 
in the seed. This cell has its counterpart 
in the eggs of the animals. The nucleus 
in the fertilized egg of the frog has had a 
similar origin to that of the cell from 
which the new plant is derived, fertiliza- 
tion securing that the protoplasm of which 
it is formed shall also have been taken 
from two distinctindividuals. This is the 
point, therefore, to which nature has al- 
most from the beginning sought to return 
for the new life. The unit from which 
she starts has everywhere the same sig- 
nificance. 

In seeking in fertilization the cause of 
that costly law of reproduction which com- 
pels nature to periodically return toa sin- 

le cell for individual life, we are brought 
ace to face with the great biological 
question of the day, of which the air is 
now so full, viz., the origin and cause of 
sex. To discuss this question at length 
would probably carry us further than it 
would be convenient to travel within the 
limits of an article of this kind. That 
some tremendous utility lay at the root of 
sexual reproduction, science has long sus- 
pected ; but it is only recently that the re- 
searches of Weismann and others have 
led to the formulation of theories in con- 
nection with the subject which Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace has recently described 
as the most important contribution to the 
evolution theory since the appearance of 
Darwin’s “ Origin of Species.” Nature’s 
great object in starting each life from a 
single cell formed by the fusion of proto- 
plasm taken from two distinct individuals, 
is that the hereditary tendencies of both 
parents shall be combined in the new 
individual. Sexual reproduction is, in 
fact, a stupendous organization by which, 
in the course of generations, nature is 
continually mixing together and forming 
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new combinations of the hereditary quali 
ties of a whole species. No two individ: 
uals, consequently, ever have been or ever 
will be exactly alike. Weismann’s view 
is that the object of sex is the production 
of those sinalh variations between individ- 
uals upon which the whole fabric of 
Darwinism rests. For if there had been 
no variations we should have been all 
equally fit, there would have been no 
fitter, and consequently no law of natural 
selection making for progress in securing 
the survival of the fittest. Without sex 
there could, in fact, have been no prog- 
ress; and nature could never have evolved 
the higher forms of life. How far this 
will prove to be the full explanation of 
sex remains to be seen; but we may as- 
sume without question, from the efforts 
which nature has made to maintain sex, 
that it must have had some such gigantic 
utility in the evolution of life. 

We have seen, therefore, what deep- 
seated laws have shaped the course of the 
battle of the eggs. The burthen of it 
presses ever heavier upon the higher 
forms of life, and it will not cease to be 
waged while progress continues. We 
have seen how the ancestors of the mam- 
mals came to the front by their solution 
of the egg problem, and how the early 
mammals increased the advantage by the 
provision made for the young after birth. 
Since then the rivalry has centred round 
the care of the young at a later stage. 
The parental feelings grow deeper and 
stronger and begin to reach a great devel- 
opment among the higher mammals, cul- 
minating at length significantly in the 
primates, where, thrcugh the enormous 
lengthening out of the period of parental 
care, the social instincts have had their 
origin and the foundations were laid of a 
new era of progress. 

Amongst ourselves the advancing tide 
still sets steadily in the direction of the 
highest care of the young, for progress is 
still towards the more complex individual, 
nowadays indeed more so than ever, when 
the highest organization is mental rather 
than physical. Accordingly, amongst the 
more advanced races the period of infancy 
continues to be lengthened out as the 
point which nature has to reach in the 
perfected adult individual becomes ever 
more distant from that to which she has 
to return for every new life. The burthen 
of parenthood accordingly grows ever 
heavier amongst us. But as it does so, so 
also does the duty of bearing it efficiently 
become the more imperative. The rivalry 
is, in fact, ever to do as well as possible 
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at the penalty of being pushed aside by 
those races and individuals who will do it 
more worthily. Nowadays the lord of 
creation, in his philosophical moods, is 
wont to plume himself on his position, 
and flatter himself that, since he has de- 
veloped his intellect and invented school 
boards and parliamentary government, he 
has shaken himself free from the laws 
which have governed creation before his 
time. Butno; the mills of God still grind 
slowly, and his destiny is shaped as surely 
as at the beginning by the working of 
those stupendous laws deep-seated as life 
itself. 
BENJAMIN KIDD. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
SEDAN. 


A STRANGE, sad interest clings to the 
scene of a battle, where 


_— turf beneath our feet 
Has been a soldier’s sepulchre. 


England is happy in possessing few such 
sacred spots, and especially happy in pos- 
sessing few of later date than the Com- 
monwealth. I have seen the fields of 
Tewkesbury and of Shrewsbury. Cen- 
turies have swept over them, obliterating 
every trace of war, and clothing them 
with tree and bush and flower, so that only 
by an effort can we bring ourselves to 
realize that once men fought where now 
green boughs interlace, and blood ran 
where now only dew falls. Waterloo I 
have not visited. Seventy-five years have 
passed since that mighty June day; aye, 
and a score of years have gone by since 
this pretty, bright town of Sedan was the 
scene of bloodshed and of the downfall of 
an empire. 

Before the Franco-German war we 
scarcely knew the name of Sedan, except 
in connection with the chairs named after 
it; and that connection was probably of 
the slightest. Sedan chairs were no more 
a special product of this town than Bath 
buns of Bath or York hams of York. But 
the modern interest of Sedan is so great 
that I would recommend any one able to 
do so to pay it a visit, though, being on a 
branch line of railway, considerable time 
is expended on reaching it from England. 
I left London by the 8.40 A.M. train, and 
at Lille found that the train I hoped to 
catch had already gone. Having an hour 
and a half to wait there, I paid my devoirs 
to the buffet, and after coffee and cakes 
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I took a turn about the town. The great 
number of tramways struck me much, as 
indeed it does in most towns on the Con- 
tinent. Electricity and tramways are made 
much more use of by French, Germans, 
and Italians, than by us English. But we 
excel them in the speed of our railways. 
I reached Valenciennes in time for din- 
ner, and took a ramble in the evening. It 
appeared to be a dull little town, with 
dark, narrow streets—a century behind 
Lille. 

Next I journeyed on to Sedan, and 
arrived there after numerous changes at 
small junctions. I went at once to the 
Hdtel de l’Europe, for it was too late to 
wander far that evening. I found the 
landlord to be a very pleasant fellow—a 
young man, who, having spent five years 
in England, spoke our language well and 
fluently. Of course, I inquired what there 
was to be seen; the reply was the champ 
de bataille. 1 had not spoken of the war, 
fearing that the subject might be painful 
to French ears. But I soon found that 
the people of the neighborhood had ac- 
cepted the irretrievable, and were content 
to make capital out of what had once been 
their sorrow. It seemed to me that there 
was a calm, practical form of depression 
among them. They are close to the Bel- 
gian frontier, and they have rather the 
stolid manners of Belgians than the ex- 
citable manners of Frenchmen. They are 
short and thick-set, and do not spend 
much time on mere meaningless polite- 
ness, as do their southern countrymen. 
In countenance, too, they are grave and, 
some of them, sad. 

The landlord of the Hétel de l’Europe 
informed me that many Englishmen visit 
Sedan in the summer; he added that they 
were chiefly des militaires. 1 informed 
him that though I am not an army man I 
had travelled out of my way expressly to 
see this field of battle. He then described 
to me the road to Bazeilles —or, rather, 
to la dernidre cartouche —and I found 
my way there without any difficulty. 

An easy walk of half an hour brought 
me to the little house, of which the gable 
end abuts on the highroad. On this gable 
is to be read, in large letters, A la derniére 
cartouche. \t struck meas a thing curi- 
ously ironical that the fatal field on which 
an empire fell should, within twenty years, 
become the show of the neighborhood, 
and that they who there lost prestige and 
honor should be content to exhibit it to 
the strangers whose money helps to afford 
subsistence to the inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhood. The family residing in the bat- 
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tered cottage live chiefly by the sale of 
photographs and by the alms of kindly 
visitors ; but, I am glad to say, there is no 
traffic in real or manufactured relics. 

The small, two-storied house, on the 
gable end of which is the notice in large 
letters, A la dernidre cartouche; Musée 
de Bazeilles, was held by a handful of men 
against the German troops during two 
long summer days, and only when the last 
cartridge was spent did the gallant little 
stronghold surrender. Alli around Sedan, 
but chiefly in the battle of the Meuse, 
those terrible days were passed in bitter 
battle; and when this tiny fortress was 
reduced the emperor of the French gave 
himself up as prisoner, the Second Em- 
pire was at an end, and a brilliant chapter 
in the history of France was closed. The 
valor of the French and the forbearance 
of the Germans must forever excite our 
admiration. The elderly woman to whom 
la derniére cartouche belongs, and who 
resides on the ground floor with her pretty 
daughter, did not even hint at any excess 
or outrage, or even violence, oa the part 
of the Germans. There was no bitterness 
in her tone, nor in the word or manner of 
any of the persons to whom I spoke—a 
fact as creditable to the conquerors as to 
the conquered. 

This old lady first showed me over the 
Musée, a room in which are preserved all 

_the débris found on the battlefield —a 
curious medley of the pathetic and the 
ludicrous. There are képis, and the heads 
which wore them lie close at hand in the 
crypt; there are muskets, and the fingers 
which wielded them stiffened in the death 
clutch, and may now be seen, a few un- 
strung bones; there are swords, bayonets, 
mitrailleuses, medals and crosses once 
worn on gallant breasts; relics of Uhlans, 
of Zouaves, of Francs-tireurs; a rifle of 
American make, which must have been 
carried by some volunteer from the great 
continent; asoiled, but not tattered Union 
Jack belonging to the English Ambulance 
Corps, and telling of the part taken by 
England in the struggle —a part of char- 
ity and mercy. I saw several mitrailleuses, 
deadly instruments of destruction. They 
are frames of iron, about eight inches 
square, from which twenty cartridges can 
be fired at the same moment. Of the at- 
tack brought to bear on this little house 
the marks both inside and outside are 
very evident. There are holes in the 
outer walls into which one could plunge 
one’s fist, and small round spots through 
which single bullets passed. That such 
a mere cottage could have been held dur- 
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ing two days fills one with wonder and 
admiration, 

The old guide gave me much informa- 
tion, and replied most intelligently to my 
questions, She told me that at the time 
of the war she was living in the house 
with her children, then all quite young. 
The whole of the first of the memorable 
two days they took refuge in the cellars. 
I asked if the Germans kept up the siege 
during the night. She said, “ No; firing 
ceased at five o’clock, and recommenced 
at daybreak.” These two days were 
August 31 and September 1. As soon 
as hostilities ended on August 31 this 
poor woman, with her children, and also 
all the other non-combatants of the vil- 
lage, fled on foot to the Belgian frontier 
—a flight of sixteen kilométres. Nine 
miles is not a great distance, but to the 
old and the feeble, to the women and the 
children, it must have appeared intermi- 
nable. The homeless, unhapy, bewil- 
dered cavalcade set out in the dusk of the 
summer evening, and could not have ar- 
rived much before daylight at the neutral 
frontier. They went in the clothes they 
stood in, taking nothing with them, the 
strong leading the weak, mothers carrying 
their babes, girls guiding their grand-par- 
ents. As they passed along the roads 
where as yet the bails had not swept the 
hedges, nor the roar of cannon deafened 
the cottagers, these fugitives received 
great kindness. One person would bring 
out a loaf, another a cup of milk, one a 
petticoat, another a shawl; and so the 
exiles made their way to the borders of a 
country which, standing apart from the 
contest, was ready to succor the distressed 
of either side. 

Every house in Bazeilles was destroyed, 
with the exception of three of the larger 
ones, belonging to well-to-do persons. 
Every poor little cottage was utterly 
abimé, and the contents, furniture, cloth- 
ing, valuables of humble kind, yet quite 
invaluable to the humble owners, were 
absolutely done away with. Not that the 
Germans looted the village; the agency 
they employed was fire. In the Musée 
are the simplest and most touching re- 
mains of the old homes of the peasant 
people: charred rags of men’s blouses or 
of women’s gowns ; blackened wood from 
window-frames and floors and doors ; 
melted glass of bottle and tumbler, and 
scorched pottery of household utensils, 
jugs and cups; and confused, indistin- 
guishable masses of débris, gathered up 
when the inhabitants returned to their 
overthrown, ruined homesteads. My 
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guide showed these melancholy remnants 
with a sad, calm manner ; not one word of 
bitterness passed her lips; war had been, 
she supposed, a necessity, and it had been 
the misfortune of the French to be 
worsted in the struggle. In one of the 
cases I noticed a number of photographs, 
in the style of twenty years ago, faded and 
brown though the lapse of those years. 
There was the emperor William, the con- 
queror; there was the emperor Napoleon 
III., the conquered ; here side by side in 
effigy peaceably enough ; and both passed 
away to the land where “beyond these 
voices there is peace.” The unhappy 
General Bazaine’s portrait hung beside 
that of the still prosperous Prince Bis- 
marck. Others there were of men famous 
in their day; but hardly one yet living. 
When I spoke of Napoleon III. having 
died in England, and how I knew his 
house at Chislehurst and had seen his 
tomb there, my guide was surprised. “Je 
croyais,” she said, “qu’il était mort en 
Allemagne.” The events of 1870 were 
fresh in her memory, but what had hap- 
pened since had only been to her rumors, 
forgotten as soon as heard. She knew of 
the prince imperial’s death, but the sad- 
ness and the horror of it, and the shame 
with which English people remember it, 
had not touched her at all. 

She next took me to the upper floor, 
where the heroes defended themselves so 
long. It consists of two bedrooms, com- 
municating, and no one occupies it, every- 
thing being preserved there precisely as 
on the day of battle. The mattresses 
were employed to barricade the windows, 
and the bed-curtains used also as shields. 
But a thousand holes in the walls show 
where bullets entered; all the furniture 
bears marks ; an oaken wardrobe has many 
such, and one especially noticeable where 
three balls struck close together, and the 
three holes make one long, jagged wound. 
Between the two bedrooms is a door of 
which the upper half is glass. It has been 
replaced on its hinges, but the glass re- 
mains broken as on that stormy day. 
These upper rooms held out until the last 
cartridge had been fired, and then the 
gallant little band of heroes surrendered. 
Afterwards, when the war was over, and 
the people of Bazeilles were on their own 
ground rebuilding and restoring their 
homes as best they could, M. le Comman- 
dant Lambert sent an artist to paint the 
scene in those bedrooms when the fight 
was at its hottest; the place was done from 
the facts, as it might be done at this mo- 
ment, the smashed glass door, the oak 
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wardrobe, and all the other surroundings ; 
the figures were painted under the personal 
direction of M. Lambert, on whose heart 
must be a more vivid picture than any 
which pencil and brush can supply. The 
artist’s representation is very life-like, and 
has been engraved and photographed, but 
in the latter form all the objects have been 
reversed ; the broken door on the right is 
really on the left; the wardrobe on the 
left is really on the right, and so on. 

The old woman who shows /a dernidre 
cartouche obtains payment for her trouble 
by the sale of photographs. I said adieu 
to her, and went out, feeling more inti- 
mately than ever before how warfare 
concerns not only those who fight, but 
those who stand aside and suffer; not 
only the men who lay down their lives, 
but the women who lay down their hearts 
on the battlefield. Twenty years had 
softened every harshness; the old guide 
was calm, and made happy by a few 
francs; the air blew sweet, the grass 
shone green, the flowers bloomed over the 
sod which had been reddened by the 
blood of two great nations. I took the 
path to the village cemetery. The fields 
bore no mark of the contest and carnage ; 
the hills at a little distance, then bristling 
with guns and muskets, now were shaded 
by leafy trees. Nature had, with her 
kindly, healing indifference, obliterated all 
signs of the terrible struggle which a 
score of years ago convulsed mid-Europe. 

I made friends with a young woman 
who opened for me the gri//e of the cem- 
etery. It is the burying-place of the 
village, a narrow, peaceful spot, where the 
gravel path is bordered by the simple 
graves of the neighboring peasants, deco- 
rated, as is usual in France, with iron 
crosses and bead wreaths. Yet flowers 
were not wanting; here was a thick béd 
of blue forget-me-not, there a mass of the 
same flower, but all white; one grave grew 
a few roots of rich, dark pansy ; appropriate 
flowers — ne m’oubliez pas and pensées. I 
walked down the path to the mausoleum of 
heroes. I came first to an obelisk erected 
to the memory of five hundred Bavarians 
who feil on this field; beyond it is a stone 
crypt, to the roof of which one can ascend 
by steps on either side. There I read an 
inscription telling that three thousand 


men, French and German, were buried 
under the turf on which they died; and 
that now their bones, exhumed and gath- 
ered together, lie exposed to view in this 
building. 

I came down the steps and passed 





through an iron gate. 


A passage of about 
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a hundred feet in length, airy and well- 
lighted, runs from end to end; on either 
side, shut in by iron railings, are compart- 
ments where, on the stone floor, lie the 
bones of the three thousand. A passage 
is left up the middle of each compartment, 
and on each side is a double row of skulls 
flanked by the innumerable other bones 
once governed by those ghastly skulls. I 
did not count what I have called the 
“compartments,” but I think there must 
be twelve in all. On the right they are 
filled with French remains; on the left 
with German. The corpses were left 
seven years beneath the sod; then ex- 
humed and consigned to this crypt, where 
they lie in regular order; first skulls, then 
arm-bones, leg-bones, ribs, and all the 
unclothed framework of poor humanity. 
Several boots lie there also, and add to 
the touching array just that suspicion of 
irony which seems to intrude somewhere 
and somehow on all that is most painful 
and most distressing, perhaps so helping 
us to endure what would be overwhelming 
in its naked grimness. Little space re- 
quired now for three thousand brave men! 
Strangely and quaintly pathetic are some 
of these remains. I noticed an arm and 
hand, quite perfect, with outstretched fin- 
gers; and then, ghastliest memento mori / 
a skull with the jaws fixed wide open as 
if shrieking in the death-agony. “II est 
mort en criant,” says my guide. In 1870 
she was thirteen years of age, and, of 
course, remembered every incident as if 
it were yesterday. A pretty, fair-haired 
young woman this, with the patient, un- 
hopeful expression which I saw on almost 
every face in or near Sedan. I asked 
her a few questions, which she answered 
without much of interest and with no bit- 
terness, She said war was a frightful 
calamity, equally terrible for the victors 
and for the vanquished. She professed 
to hold no political views; all the people 
want is du travail. If they can get work 
they care not who is emperor or who pres- 
ident. This, it must be remembered, was 
said by a phlegmatic northern French- 
woman, in whose veins, probably, ran a 
strong admixture of slow Flemish or Bel- 
gian blood. The names of many of the 
towns and of the local families indicate 
plainly how strong that admixture must 
de. 

I asked if there were any especial indus- 
tries; my guide answered that there were 
manufactories in Sedan, and at Bazeilles 
a little hand-weaving was done. All this 
was said with a calm air of resignation, as 
if life was cold and hard, but, neverthe- 
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less, must be endured. While we were 
talking she gathered a pansy from a grave, 
and told me to dry it and keep it as a 
souvenir of Bazeilles. A withered crone 
approached and begged for charité; she 
looked miserably poor and haggard. 

I had now little time to spare; so I said 
farewell to these poor but gentle folks, 
and walked back to Sedan. There my 
landlord told me how on that fatal day the 
emperor Napoleon III. rode up to the 
door of the hotel and drank a cup of coffee 
as he sat on his horse. Within a few 
hours all was in the dust, the laurels of 
his uncrowned head trailed through the 
mire, and his throne shaken from its un- 
steady base and hurled to the ground. 

Victory and glory are grand, inspiring 
words ; but an hour spent on the battle- 
field fills the mind with thoughts only of 
the futility of victory and of the unspeak- 
able sadness of glory. 





From Murray’s Magazine. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


THERE is a movement on foot to place 
a bust of Richard Jefferies, the prose- 
poet of the Wiltshire Downs, in Salisbury 
Cathedral. The movement is supported 
by Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. H. Kinglake, 
and other distinguished authors, and it 
has the sanction of the Dean of Salisbury. 
The present, therefore, seems a fitting 
opportunity of laying before the publica 
few details with regard to the life of this 
gifted observer. 

Until the publication of Mr. Walter 
Besant’s “ Eulogy ” in 1888, but little was 
generally known of Jefferies’s history; 
and it is from that appreciative record of 
his life that most of our information is 
derived. As an instance of the obscurity 
which formerly surrounded Jefferies and 
his work, may be mentioned the fact that 
it has often been a matter of dispute 
among admirers of his writings as to the 
particular locality which inspired his mar- 
vellous descriptions. We now know that 
that locality was the district of the Wilt- 
shire Downs. “ The land which lies in a 
circle of ten miles radius, the centre of 
which is Coate Farmhouse, belongs,” says 
Mr. Besant, “to the writings of Jefferies. 
He lived elsewhere, but mostly he wrote 
of Coate. ‘The Gamekeeper at Home,’ 
‘The Amateur Poacher,’ ‘ Wild Life in 
a Southern Country,’ ‘Round about a 
Great Estate,’ ‘ Hodge and his Masters, 
are all written of this small bit of Wilt 
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shire. Nay, in‘ Wood Magic,’ in‘ Ama- 
ryllis at the Fair,’ in ‘Green Ferne Farm,’ 
and in ‘ Bevis,’ we are still either at 
Coate Farm, or on the hills around.” 

Coate Farmhouse stands on the Marl- 
borough road about two miles and a half 
out of Swindon. It was there,on Novem- 
ber 6th, 1848, that Richard Jefferies was 
born. The farm, which was not a large 
one, had been in possession of the family 
for many generations. His father, though 
in sadly reduced circumstances, belonged 
to an old English yeoman stock, and seems 
to have inherited a love of solitude. The 
household has been partly described b 
Jefferies in “Amaryllis at the Fair.” 
Farmer Iden is, without doubt, a portrait 
of his father, although the figure may not 
be true in all its details. Many of the 
pictures in that curious story are almost 
certainly drawn from life, as, for instance, 
the graphic one of the farmer planting 
potatoes: “ Had he been planting his own 
children he could not have been more 
careful ;” and the one of the dinner at the 
farm, off a wether-leg of mutton, “a joint 
to be looked on reverently.” 

It was amid the beautiful surroundings 
of this ancient farmhouse, with its or- 
chards and gardens, its fields and hedge- 
rows, and with the breezy downs not far 
distant, that the early years of Richard 
Jefferies were spent. For a while he 
resided with an aunt at Sydenham, return- 
ing home every summer for the holidays. 
But at the age of nine he came home for 
good, and was sent to a school —appar- 
ently a day-school—at Swindon. As a 
boy he does not seem to have shown any 
special signs of unusual ability. He had, 
however, a splendid memory, and was 
even then a great observer of nature. 
Possessed of a highly sensitive and ner- 
vous disposition, and being withal very 
reserved and fond of solitude, he cared 
but little for the ordinary games of school- 
boys. He was an immense reader, and 
yet he did not live in “the world of 
books.” He had a keen relish for the 
country. He knew, we are told, every 
tree, every field, every hill, every patch of 
wild thyme in the district. And though he 
was shortly to leave his native haunts, 
yet in almost everything that he after- 
wards wrote, the country around Coate was 
in his mind. 

When he was about sixteen Richard 
Jefferies had an adventure. He had, it 
appears, a great desire to see the world, 
and so he proposed to another lad the 
magnificent project of walking through 
Europe as far as Moscow and back again. 
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The boys actually started, crossed the 
Channel, and began their journey. Butan 
insuperable obstacle presented itself. 
They were utterly unable to speak a word 
of French or to understand a single sylla- 
ble that was said tothem. And so, after 
about a week’s sojourn abroad, the splen- 
did undertaking was given up, and the 
boys returned to England. 

After this adventure Jefferies settled 
down at Coate Farm, with the intention of 
becoming a journalist. One of the attics 
of the old house was converted into a 
study for his use; and here he read an 
immense deal, including the works of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, Scott, 
Byron, and translations from the classics, 
At this period of his life he is said to have 
been very careless of his personal appear- 
ance. He let his hair grow until it reached 
the collar of his coat. “ This,” says one 
who knew him, “with his bent form and 
long, rapid stride, made him an object of 
wonder in the town of Swindon.” He was 
over six feet in height, and so thin that it 
was feared he would go into a decline. 
He never, we are told, “carried an um- 
brella, or wore a great-coat, nor, except in 
very cold weather, did he wear gloves.” 
At this time, and for the next few years, 
his life was a very hard one. Though 
in regular employment on the orth 
Wilts Herald, and occasionally obtain- 
ing work in connection with other local 
papers, his existence seems to have been 
one constant struggle with the wolf of 
poverty. Into such terrible straits was 
he thrown, that at one time we find him 
threatened with the county court for 
some paltry debt; at another time his 
very apparel is falling to pieces; at an- 
other, he has only one single copper left. 
His health, too, was far from strong, 
and now and then he was laid up with 
severe attacks of sickness. At this pe- 
riod he seems to have given no indica- 
tion of his genius as an interpreter of 
nature. He was himself apparently un- 
conscious of it. All his leisure time was 
devoted to writing fiction which ought 
never to have been published. Of his first 
serious work, “ The Scarlet Shawl,” Mr. 
Besant truly says, that the book affords 
not the slightest indication of genius, in- 
sight, descriptive or dramatic power, or 
indeed of any power, especially of that 
kind with which he was destined to make 
his name. 

His first success came in the year 1872, 
when Jefferies was twenty-four years old. 
It consisted in a letter to the Zzsmes on 
“ The Wiltshire Laborer,” which, together 
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with other letters that followed, attracted 
a good deal of attention, and raised Jef- 
feries at once into the position of an author- 
ity on matters connected with farming. 
But the success was not followed up. The 
splendid chance was thrown away, and 
much precious time was yet to be wasted 
on worthless publications which should 
never have been allowed to see the light. 
But though this great opportunity was lost, 
yet the publication of the Zzmes’ letters 
considerably improved his position. It 
brought his name before the public; it 
made his work more sought after; and 
consequently it rendered his income more 
secure, 

In July, 1874, when Jefferies was twenty- 
six, he married. Andit is, as Mr. Besant 
says, “a happy thing to think that it was 
in the first year of his wedded life that he 
brushed away the cobwebs from his brain, 
left the old things behind him forever, 
and stepped out upon the greensward, the 
hillside, the forest, and the meadows, 
where he was to walk henceforth until the 
end.” With the publication of “The 
Gamekeeper at Home” a few years later 
his name in literature was secured. From 
this time until his death, a period of about 
ten years, he wrote for nearly all the lead- 
ing magazines and journals. But though 
his position in the world of letters was 
now recognized as the greatest living in- 
terpreter of nature, yet his income was 
never very large. Such as it was, it 
was mostly secured by contributions to 
the monthly magazines and the daily pa- 
pers. But fortunately his wants were few, 
and easily satisfied. At Swindon, where 
he removed on the occasion of his mar- 
riage, and where his first child was born, 
and afterwards at Surbiton and other 
places, his habits were extremely simple 
and methodical. “ He breakfasted,” says 
his biographer, “ always at eight o’clock, 
often on nothing but dry toast and tea. 
After breakfast he went to his study, 
where he remained writing until half past 
eleven. At that hour he always went out, 
whatever the weather and in all seasons, 
and walked until one o’clock. This morn- 
ing walk was an absolute necessity for 
him. At one o’clock he returned, and 
took an early dinner, which was his only 
substantial meal. His tastes were simple. 
He liked to have a plain roast or boiled 
joint, with abundance of vegetables, of 
which he was very fond, especially aspar- 
agus, sea-kale, and mushrooms. . . . Din- 
ner over, he read his daily paper, and 
slept for an hour by the fireside... . At 
three o’clock he awoke, and went for an- 
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other walk, coming home at half past four. 
He thus walked for three hours every 
day. ... He took tea at five, and then 
worked again in his study till half past 
eight, when he commonly finished work 
for the day... . He took a little supper 
at nine of cold meat and bread with a glass 
of claret, and then read or conversed until 
eleven, when he went to bed.” 

The last five years of Jefferies’s lite were 
intensely sad ones. He fell ill in Decem- 
ber, 1881, and from that time until the day 
of his death his existence was almost one 
incessant struggle with poverty and pain. 
He was not yet thirty-four; he had suc- 
ceeded beyond his most sanguine expec- 
tations ; his articles were eagerly accepted 
by all the leading magazines, and as 
eagerly read by the intelligent public ; his 
income was sufficient for his simple wants, 
— when he was struck down by some in- 
ternal disease, which baffled the skill of 
the medical profession, The agony he 
suffered was terrible. “I can compare it 
to nothing,” he writes to a friend, “but 
the flame of asmall spirit lamp continually 
burning within me. Sometimes it seems 
like a rat, always gnaw, gnaw, night and 
day.” He tried, he says, some forty pre- 
scriptions, and took something like sixty 
drugs. But it was allof nouse. The pain 
went on, burn, burn, burn. If he wrote a 
volume, he goes on to say, he could not 
describe the terrible, scorching pain night 
and day. Eventually the disease was dis- 
covered to be an ulceration of the small 
intestine. But the doctors could do noth- 
ing to relieve him. It may easily be 
imagined that his smal! savings were soon 
expended, and that the spectre of poverty 
stared him in the face. His friends came 
generously to his aid, and a fund was 
raised which enabled the sick man to take 
a small house at Goring, on the Sussex 
coast. But during this terrible time, in 
spite of almost unceasing suffering, Jef- 
feries, continued, when it was possible, to 
write. And strange as it may seem, some 
of his very best work belongs to this 
period of his life. “ The Pageant of Sum- 
mer” was written in the midst of agoniz- 
ing torture. During this painful time he 
also wrote “ Life in the Fields,” the “ Open 
Air,” “The Red Deer,” “ Amaryllis at 
the Fair,’ and a number of miscellaneous 
papers, some of which have been collected 
by his widow, and published under the 
title of “ Field and Hedgerow.” 

It was during this tedious and hopeless 
illness that the faith of earlier days came 
back to him. Those who have read his 
autobiography entitled “ The Story of My 
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Heart,” over which he tells us he had 
pondered for seventeen years, will know 
that he had abandoned all belief in the 
Christian revelation. But as he lay awake 
at night, thankful to be free from pain, if 
only for a few minutes, the words of the 
old book spoke,to him again of comfort 
and of hope. As the end drew near, the 
faith of his childhood came back to him, 
and he who had had the vision of the 
‘Fuller Soul,” died at last a humble be- 
liever in him, who cared for the birds of 
the air and for the flowers of the field, 
who created all things, and without whom 
was not anything made that was made. 
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On Sunday morning, August 14th, 1887, 
at the early age of thirty-nine, after five 
years of constant and intense suffering, 
Richard Jefferies died. Ten years had 
barely elapsed since the publication of his 
first successful work, and half of that short 
period had been passed in chronic pain ; 
yet, short and full of suffering as the time 
was, it was long enough for Jefferies to 
produce work which has placed him in a 
foremost position among the prose-poets 
of nature, and which will live in the litera- 
ture of his country as long as the English 
language endures. 





InsEN AT HoME.—It is, it seems, a mis- 
take to suppose that Henrik Ibsen is a crusty 
bachelor. According to a writer in the Ga- 
lignani Messenger, he is happily married and 
has been so for mcre than thirty years. He 
has one child, a son named Sigurd, a young 
man of good parts, who holds the position of 
secretary to the Swedish Legation in Vienna. 
Mrs. Ibsen is the step-daughter of the Nor- 
wegian poetess, Magdelena Thoreson, and 
daughter of the Provost Thoreson in Bergen. 
Magdelena Thoveson is still living, and one 
of her plays, ‘‘Inden Dore’? (Indoors), was 
given recently in the Dagmar Theatre at 
Copenhagen. She is a kind-hearted, gener- 
ous-minded woman, in full sympathy with the 
ideas and aspirations of her husband. Ibsen 
is exceedingly regular and methodical in his 
habits of life. At the same hour every after- 
noon he may be seen, dressed in a sober suit 
of grey or drab, taking his usual walk through 
the streets of Munich, alwaysalone. After his 
constitutional, he enters the Café de 1’Opéra, 
in Maximilian Street, and drinks a mug of 
Court Brewery beer, but very rarely converses 
with any one. Ibsen is of German descent on 
his mother’s side, and speaks German with 
fluency; but he has never written anything in 
this language, and it has never occurred to 
him to attempt it. Ibsen’s home in Munich 
is in the so-called Hemmeter House, No. 32 
Maximilian Street. In a little court on the 
ground floor stands a fountain bearing a ean- 
delabrum which lights the staircase. The 
dramatist occupies a flat on the second floor, 
plainly furnished, but very neat and comfort- 
able. The walls of the modest parlor are cov- 
ered with old portraits of Dutch and Italian 
masters and modern paintings. Adjoining 
the parlor is Ibsen’s study, a small room with 
a single window and a plain table standing in 
front of it, on which lies the manuscript of 
the work he happens to have in hand. But 
in eomposing he does not confine himself to 
this comparatively contracted space, but wan- 
‘ders about through several rooms, stopping 





only to jot down his thoughts and take an 
occasional puff at his pipe; but he never 
smokes at any other time. He rises in sum- 
mer about seven o'clock, and proportionately 
later in winter, and is often an hour and a half 
in dressing. This time, however, is not de- 
voted exclusively to his toilet; for while he is 
apparently pottering about and putting on his 
clothes he is really working out plots. He 
takes a very light breakfast, half a cup of 
black coffee and a bit of bread, and begins his 
work punctually at nine and continues it till 
one. He then takes a walk before dinner, 
does his reading in the afternoon, sups early, 
and goes early to bed. Even on journeys he 
endeavors to adhere to this order of the day 
as closely as circumstances permit. He pre- 
fers summer to winter for work, and as a rule 
gives his dramas their final shape during the 
summer. Ibsen has been accustomed to 
spend the summer months for several years 
past at Gossensass, a picturesque mountain 
resort on the southern declivities of the Ty- 
rolese Alps, where he is the lion of the season. 
Although very far from being a ladies’ man, 
he is always polite to women, and becomes 
quite agreeable when he discovers that they 
have some other object in view than to follow 
the trail of the lion for the purpose of hearing 
his roar or of getting a print of his paw in the 
form of an autograph. The local authorities 
fully appreciate the pecuniary advantage of 
his presence to their village, and take every 
occasion—and German social customs fur- 
nish many such occasions — of showing their 
gratitude to their distinguished guest. Re- 
cently they named the square near the Groeb- 
ner Hotel, where he stays, Ibsenplatz. The 
landlord, or rather the landlady, provides him 
and his wife and son with a separate table in 
the large dining-room, where often two hun- 
dred persons sit down to the table a’héte. This 
arrangement enables him to have a full view 
of the entire company without being himself 
an especially prominent object of observa- 
tion. 
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